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800 Per Cent Bigger Profits Possible in the South. 


| SSTIMATE that there is a possible 800 per cent increase in the 
productive power of the farm laborers in the average Southern 
 State,and I distribute the gain as follows: 
| 150 per cent to a rotation of crops and better tillage; 
50 per cent to better drainage; ; 


50 per cent to seed of higher vitality, thorough bred and careful- 


‘ly selected; 
| 50per cent to the use of more economic plans for feeding stock, 
‘and the abundant use of legumes; 


_ 300 per cent to the use of more and better mules and farm ma- 
chinery, and 


200 per cent to the production of more and better stock. 





More Machinery and Horse-Power the Greatest Need 
of the South. 


"THE AGRICULTURAL reform, from which the greatest net gain will 
be realized in the South, and at the least cost, is the use of more 
power and improved machinery on the farm. A careful inquiry into the 
the causes for the farm workers in the different States varying so 
Widely in the values produced will demonstrate that it was mainly 
due to the ratio of horses or mules employed to the number of 
workers upon the farms’ In Jowa, where each farm worker pro- 
duces $611.11 annually, exclusive of stock, nearly four horses per 
worker were used. In Vermont, with an earning capacity of $328.37, 
two horses per worker were used, and in South Carolina, where 
each farm worker produced $144.46, one mule for two laborers was 
the average farm power. An analysis of the Southern States shows 
amuch smaller use of power on the farm, and consequently less 
use of good machinery than in the Northern States, and a corre- 
spondingly lower earning capacity. Where the South Carolina 
farmer uses one mule, weighing 800 to 900 pounds, and one man to 
Plow, accomplishing less than an acre per day from 3 to 4 inches 
eep, the Iowa farmer uses at least three horses, weighing from 
1,400 to 1,500 pounds each, and plows four acres per day, 6 to 8 
Inches deep. He uses five and one-half times the power and ac- 
Complishes about eight times the work in a day, if depth of plowing 
considered. What is true of plowing is equally true of other lines 
offarm work. There hasbeen considerable instruction along the line 
of how to produce larger crops per acre, but they have not taught 
€ importance of working more acres in a day. 


. This is the key to agricultural reform: More power and better ma- 
chinery on the farm, and more accomplished in a day, heavier mules and 
More of them. Away with the half-a-mule farmer and convert the one- 

farmer into a four-mule farmer. What revolutionized manufacturing 

United States and made us the first of productive nations? More 

Power and less hand work. What will hold the boys on the farm and 
iply the wealth of our farmers? More power and less hand work. 


DR. SEAMAN ASAHEL KNAPP. 
Born Essex Co., N. Y., Dec. 16, 1838.—Died Washington, D. C., April 2, 1911. 





His Opinion of The Progressive Farmer. 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER suitsme. _ Itis on the right track 

with a fast team and a good driver. I have not much time 

to watch the race, but I will be in at the finish and do some 
cheering. Maybe they will let me tie on the ribbons!” 
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Notes and Comments. 


HY NOT build a silo this year?’’ asks the 
W Editor. If every farmer fully understood 

the value of ensilage it would not be long 
before every farmer would have a silo. There is 
no more profitable way to use the corn crop than 
by making it into silage and feeding it to dairy 
cows and beef cattle. There is 
no mere theory about this, for 
I have made and fed thousands 
of tons of silage, at one time 
storing 600 tons annually, put- 
ting into the silo corn that 
would have made from 50 to 75 
bushels of grain if left to ma- 
ture. But it paid better in the 
silo than as grain. In fact, any 
corn that we can carry further, 
and put into a more valuable 
is more profitable than selling the raw 
Of course, the Southern farmer has to 








PROF. MASSEY. 
shape, 
product. 
sell his cotton lint as a raw product, but he can 
more profitably feed the meal from the seed in 
connection with corn silage than by selling the 


seed and depleting his soil of nitrogen. Cotton- 
seed meal in moderation with peavine hay and 
corn silage will enable the farmer to feed stock 
profitably and get the manure for his land. I had 
as soon try to farm without a barn as without a 
silo. 

& 

WHIPPED INTO IT.—A cotton grower in South 
Carolina once said to me that the cotton farmers 
will never go to farming systematically till they 
are whipped into it. Years ago the very low price 
of cotton did some whipping and for a time made 
some improvement in farm practice. Then the 
. advancing price of the staple caused many to re- 
vert to the old practice of all-cotton. Then the 
boll weevil came and never was there anything 
that is whipping the cotton farmers into better 
farming like these little insects. Where farmers 
have become accustomed to expect the ravages of 
the weevil they have learned how to farm and 
grow cotton in spite of him, and they are growing 
more of other crops. The South is going to con- 
tinue to make cotton, weevil or no weevil, and 
she is going to make more of other crops and go- 
ing to farm better, so that the weevil is not an 
unmixed evil. 

& 

A HOGGISH PAPER.—What a hoggish issue is 
that of April 1 of The Progressive Farmer! And 
the Southern farmer needs to get hoggish. I had 
a letter yesterday from a clergyman in New Jer- 
sey who has bought a large farm in Virginia and 
wants to prepare his son for its management, and 
especially wants him trained for hoggishness, as 
he proposes to make the hog a specialty on that 
farm. And there is, no doubt, that with the many 
crops that can be grown in the South for hogs to 
gather for themselves, we can raise hogs more 
cheaply than they can in the West. Selling the 
live hogs will be more profitable than selling the 
crops that make them, and selling the cured meat 
will make the profit still larger. 

& 

CURE MEAT AT HOME.—I have recently seen 
the statement that every farmer in Kansas buys 
an annual average of $55 of packing-house prod- 
ucts, while selling his hogs on foot. This re- 
minds me of a conversation I had with a German 
farmer in Nebraska. I was studying the beet su- 
gar industry there, and I asked this farmer if the 
growing of beets for the factory seriously inter- 
fered with his general cropping. Pointing to his 
corn field, then matured, he said: ‘‘You can see 
no sunflower in that.’’ That meant that the corn 
had been worked clean, for the sunflower is a 
great pest there. I asked him what corn was 
worth. “The elevator pays 25 cents a bushel, but 
I sell no corn to the elevator. I fed it to hogs 
and they walk off at 50 cents a bushel.” I told 
him that I noticed in the town near him that all 
the hams and bacon came from the Chicago pack- 
ing-houses, and I thought that it would pay the 
farmers to cure some of the meat and get the 
same, or a better price, than the packer’s meat 
was retailing at. ‘I think that a good idea, too,” 
said he; “I think I can cure some meat and make 
the corn bring 75 cents a bushel.’ Doubtless he 
could. But what I want especially to note is, 
that the Western farmers seem to depend on corn 
entirely, and it is said that the lack of prolificacy 
of the Poland China breed of hogs has been 


brought about by too much corn feeding. We 
need the bacon hog in the South, and plenty of 
crops for him to gather for himself with only a 
little corn to finish the animal for the knife. The 
Smithfield hams of Virginia bring far better prices 
than the packing-house meat, and just as good 
can be made all over the South with the right 
sort of hogs and the right feed, but can not be 
made with the Western lard hog. 





One Horse or Two? 


made some weeks ago for the one-horse man. 

He claims that an extra mule will cost $144 
« year, and that the mule is the most costly thing 
on the farm. My own experience is, that the man 
hand is the most costly thing on a farm, and that 
the man with two horses can work more than 
twice as much land, and do it better than the 
man with but one horse, provided he works the 


I WAS RATHER amused at the plea Mr. Jones 





GET FULL PAY FOR YOUR LABOR. 


A. L. FRENCH. 


OU ARE COMPETING with every other 
man ig pf ae’ line of farming, and 
you will be obliged to do more work for 

the same pay if you allow him to make use of 
better tools and team-power than you use. 

This applies especially to men in the same . 
section of the country. IfI allow my neighbor 
to use a cultivator in the making of his corn 
crop, that will enable him to do 50 per cent more 
in ten hours than I can do with my less efficient 
tool, I am in effect taking just half for my work 
what he is receiving. Ifhe uses a 6-foot mowing 
machine to cut his hay while I use a 4-foot ma- 
chine, he is receiving just 33 1-3 per cent more 
for his time while riding the mower than I re- 
ceive. If he fits his land with a disk harrow 
that works a strip four feet while I fit mine with 
a double-shovel that works only one foot, his 
human labor amounts to just five times what 
mine does, so that to accomplish the same re- 
sults, he can take out at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon and go fishing and still accomplish as 
much as I can if I work until sundown. 











two all the way through the crop, starting with 
the smoothing harrow before the cotton is up, and 
then the weeder, and then the two-horse riding 
cultivator. He can do more work than two men 
each with one horse. It is the human labor that 
costs far more than the horse labor, and it does 
not cost $144 a year to keep a mule, either. I 
worked for years sixteen mules, and know very 
well what it costs, for my accounts then had to 
go before the county court every month in the 
year, as the farm I was managing was a school 
farm, and while six of the mules worked only at 
hauling, the ten worked in the cultivation of the 
farm, and not a cent’s worth was paid for feed 
after we got the farm under good way. 

The great difficulty is the tenant system of the 
South. If Mr. Jones, instead of working his land 
by tenants, had team enough to work the whole 
and hired the hands and farmed the whole land in 
a systematic way, he would find that horse-power 
is far cheaper than man-power, and that with 
plenty of team each man could do a great 
deal more than he could working on the 
tenant plan, and each man would be better 
off getting wages than being carried as a ten- 
ant. It is this miserable cropping method that 
keeps the Southern lands poor and the tenants 
poor and the land-owners poor. A man may 
have a dozen tenants, each with a mule, scratching 
the soil and getting small crops of cotton, while 
the land grows poorer and the tenants make a 
poor living, while if the dozen mules were in the 
hands of the owner, and the whole farm was run 
in a systematic way, and farmed instead of merely 
being planted, the owner might make a fortune 
while the land grew richer. 

James Smith down in Georgia has become a 
millionaire or over at farming with hired labor, 
and his hands are better off than the tenant crop- 
pers. Men in North Carolina who habitually make 
two bales of cotton an acre do not do it with ten- 
ant croppers, but by regular farming methods. 
Then, too, the method of plowing that Mr. Jones 
proposes with one horse, would cost in human la- 
bor far more than the cost of another horse by 
reason of the extra work for the man. Read the 
letter of J. S. H., who could not make a living 
with one horse, and now makes money with five. 
I do not know, of course, how many tenants Mr. 
Jones has, but I am very sure that the same num- 
ber of mules and half the number of men could 
do far better work than each man with a mule, 
and the saving of human labor would save far 
more money than a saving of horse labor would. 
It is the tenant system that is to blame, for that 
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makes the condition of the one-horse tena 
tically hopeless. 

What the appearance of the boll weeyjj 
in a district where the land-owners live j 
and have the land scratched by tenants hag Well 
been shown by the experience in Adams Count 
Mississippi, near Natchez, where all the land Bs 
thus parcelled out and the tenants carrieq by Fees 
chant. The weevil came, and the Merchants 
closed out all the negroes owned, and the farms 
were abandoned and the negroes went to wor, on 
plantations i nthe Delta, leaving the Lullied and 
wasted hills of Adams County to ruin. Byep in 
the weevil-infested sections, where men farm wey 
they no longer fear the weevil, but the Weeyil is 
doing one good thing in destroying the cropping 
system, the great curse of Southern agriculture, 

Good farming can not be done with a Man to 
évery mule; the man costs too much to Use in 
such a way. Two mules cost less than two Men, 
and with the two mules the one man can do more 
than the two. One man’s labor in the Northwogt 
produces over $600 a year. One man’s labor jp 
the cotton section under the tenant system Dro- 
duces less than $200 a year, because the man in 
the Northwest uses more horse-power and better 
implements. 


Will do 
1D town 





What Farmers Want to Know. 


can be kept down by never allowing then 

to ripen seed. Even the ragweeds that 
come on stubble fields can be eradicated by mov. 
ing them off green. Then there are weeds that 
are perennial, like the nut-grass and other things, 
and the only way to get rid of these is to persist. 
ently keep the tops cut off, for no plant can long 
survive if not allowed to make green leaves. Nut- 
grass spreads by negecting it in the fall and let- 
ting it make seed, for more plants come from 
the seed than from roots. A friend told me last 
summer that he was surprised on visiting Snow 
Hill, Md., to find that they had sweet potatoes 
growing on the lawns in front of fine dwellings, 
He asked why this was, and was told that they 
had found that a rank growth of sweet potatoes 
was the best means for killing out nut-grass. Per- 
haps it is, but I have not tried it. In my garden 
I am keeping it cleaned out and gradually getting 
less of it. 


W EEDS that come only from seed every year 


& 

LAND PLASTER.—‘I am thinking of usig 
lime or plaster on young cotton. My idea is that 
it will sweeten the soil and also check insects. 
Will plaster do as well as lime?’”’ Plaster is sul- 
phate of lime and will not sweeten the soil as 
lime will. Neither of them would be of much 
benefit as a top-dressing on cotton. Plaster has 
the effect of releasing insoluble potash in the soil, 
but in sections where potash is already deficient it 
will do little good. In using acid phosphate you 
will apply 30 pounds of plaster in every 100 
pounds. The way to use lime is to spread ft 
broadcast at rate of 25 bushels or more an acre, 
on land that is acid or contains large amounts of 
humus-making material. Neither lime nor plas 
ter is a fertilizer. 


& 

TOP-DRESSING FOR WHEAT.—‘‘Which is the 
best top-dressing for wheat, agricultural lime or 
nitrate of soda?’’ You evidently seem to consider 
lime as a manure. We use lime as a means for 
sweetening an acid soil, for releasing insoluble 
potash in the soil and for promoting the nitrifica- 
tion of organic decay. Your wheat may be bene 
fited by a dressing of nitrate of soda if the growth 
is weak and the color pale, but where wheat is 
growing strongly and has a good color, it might 
do more harm than good by making the straw 
too heavy and so liable to ledge. But do not top 
dress with lime. Lime is used when needed 02 
plowed land and harrowed in. 


ed 
CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE MILDEWS.—This 
rose is very liable to mildew, and must be sprayed 
regularly to prevent it. Slake 8 pounds of lime 
and 8 pounds of sulphur together in a covered 
barrel. Then dissolve 2 pounds of copper sul- 
phate and add this and water enough to make 50 
gallons. Use this for spraying before the leaves 
open, and once or twice afterward till the buds 
develop. Of course you can divide the mixture 
and add the proportionate amount of water for 

spraying on a small scale 


& 

TURNING UNDER RYE.—I would always tum 
under rye when not more than knee-high or les 
Turned under then it rapidly decays, while if l¢ 
grow till headed, the straw is very slow to deco 
pose, and is much harder to turn under. 





So long as your land remains water-logged it is 
Drainage is the remedy 


going to be poor land. 
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“| The Week’s Work on “Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 














THE SEED PATCH OR PLAT. 


Why Such a Seed Plat is Necessary if the Strain is to be Im- 
proved—Directions for Planting and Selecting Seed. 


something in this article re- 
garding the seed plat, which 
should be maintained by all seeds- 
men, or those who sell seed to oth- 
ers for planting. Before going farth- 
er, let uS distinguish between the 
plant breeder and the seedsman. The 
plant breeder, seeks to create or de- 
yelop new varieties or strains, as 
well as to improve those already in 
existence. i 
In this article we are not writing 
for the plant breeder. The seeds- 
men, or those who grow seeds to sell 
to others for planting, have for their 
main purpose the selling of good or 
improved seeds. They must at least 
put on the market seeds up to the 
standard of the variety. They must 
maintain and perpetuate the good 
qualities of the varieties sold. They 
may also be plant breeders, as many 
of the larger and higher-class seeds- 
men are, but they must of necessity, 
in dealing fairly with themselves and 
their customers, put seeds on the 
market that will reproduce the good 
qualities of the varieties sold. To 
do this, as we insisted last week, they 
must maintain a seed plat or field for 
producing the crop which they are 
to sell as seed. 


Le WEEK we promised to say 


The Seedsman’s Plain Duty. 


The farmer who grows his own 





REASONED IT OUT 
And Found a Change in Food Put 
Him Right. 


A man does not count as wasted 
the time he spends in thinking over 
his business, but he seems loth to 
give the same sort of careful atten- 
tin to himself and to his health. 
And yet his business would be worth 
little without good health to care for 
it. A business man tells how he did 
himself good by carefully thinking 
over his physical condition, investi- 
gating to find out what was needed, 
and then changing to the right food. 

“For some years I had been both- 
ered a great deal after meals. My 
food seemed to lay like lead in my 
stomach, producing heaviness and 
dullness and sometimes positive pain. 
Of course this rendered me more or 
less unfit for business, and I made up 
My mind that something would have 
to be done. 

“Reflection led me to the conclu- 
sion that over-eating, filling the stom- 
ach with indigestible food, was re- 
sponsible for many of the ills that 
human flesh endures, and that I was 
Punishing myself in that way—that 
was what was making me so dull, 
heavy and uncomfortable and unfit 
for business after meals. I conclud- 
ed to try Grape-Nuts food to see 
what it could do for me. 

“I have been using it for some 
Months now, and am glad to say that 
Ido not suffer any longer after 
Meals; my food seems to assimilate 
easily and perfectly, and to do the 
Work for which it was intended. 

“I have regained my normal 
Weight, and find that business is a 
Pleasure once more—can take more 
Interest in it, and my mind is clear- 
er and more alert.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
Packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
terest, 


seed for planting, is in exactly the 
same position as regards his duty to 
himself, as is the seedsman who sells 
to others. The farmer who grows his 
own seeds owes a duty to himself; 
while the seedsman owes this same 
duty to his customers as well as to 
himself. The former is growing 
seeds to plant himself, while the lat- 
ter is growing seeds for others to 
plant. In both cases, a seed plat is 
the easiest sure way to even main- 
tain the good qualities of the va- 
riety, and at least this much is Cer- 
tainly necessary if the variety or 
strain is to be improved. If it is too 
much trouble for the farmer to main- 
tain a seed plat on which to grow 
the seed for his general crop, then 
he had better buy his seed from 
some one whom he knows does do 
this intelligently. If the man who 
grows seeds to sell to others for 
planting can not afford to take this 
trouble to maintain the quality of 
the seeds he himself plants, then he 
ought to quit the business. 

The man who plants only a small 
area of any crop may find it more 
profitable to buy his seeds from a 
good grower, but if he grows, say fif- 
teen or more acres of corn, for illus- 
tration, each year, he can best afford 
to have a seed-corn plat. 

The size of the seed patch or field 
will be determined by the amount of 
seed required to plant the genegal 
crop. The farmer should have a seed 
patch large enough to enable him to 
select sufficient good seed from it to 
plant his crop. The man who is 
growing seed for sale should have a 
seed plat large enough to enable him 
to select sufficient good seed from it 
to plant all the crop from which he 
expects to select seed to sell. 

The seed patch must serve two dis- 
tinct purposes. It must furnish the 
very best plants and seeds possible 
from which to plant the next seed 
patch, and it must also furnish 
enough good seed with which to plant 
the general crops the following year. 
If we take corn as an example, one- 
half the seed plat, and usually a lit- 
tle more, will be detasseled and care- 
ful breeders will only save the seed 
from the detasseled plants, even to 
plant the general crop. Others may 
use the best of the ears from all the 
best plants, whether detasseled or not, 
for planting the general crop; but, of 
course, no intelligent -grower will 
save seed from any but the best de- 
tasseled plants with which to plant 
his next year’s seed plat. 


Selecting Land for the Seed Plat 


The selection of the land for the 
seed plat is an important matter. The 
most important point in the selection 
of this seed plat is uniformity in 
soil . One who has had no experi- 
ence in such work is apt to under- 
estimate the necessity for as great 
uniformity in the soil on all parts of 
the plat as it is possible to obtain. 
It is generally conceded that the least 
any man can do who maintains a 
seed plat for corn, is to take the 
pains necessary to plant each row 
with corn from separate or different 
ears, and the row which produces the 
largest yield is, other things being 
satisfactory, the best row from which 
to select seed for next year’s seed 
patch. This being the case, it is 
plainly important that soi’ conditions 
should be as near alike for all rows 
as it is possible to get them. 

The plat should be as near level as 





possible, as well as of one type of 





soil. If a plat must be taken that 
is not level, or of a uniform type of 
soil, the rows should be run so as to 
have, as near as possible, an equal 
portion of all rows on the high and 
low land, and on each of the differ- 
ent kinds of soil. 


It is also important that the soil 
of the seed plat be of as near the 
general soil type of the farm, or the 
section, as it is possible to get it. 
That is, if the seed are to be plant- 
ed on sandy or light soils, it will be 
best to have the seed plat of a sim- 
ilar type of soil. On the other hand, 
if the crop is to be grown on heavy 
or bottom lands, the seed plat should 
be on a similar kind of soil. 

It is generally stated that the seed 
plat should be soil no more fertile 
than the average soil on which the 
crop is to be planted. While there is 
reason and force in this, we think its 
importance has been exaggerated. It 
is no doubt true that a prize acre of 
extra fertile soil, where an extremely 
large yield is the sole purpose, is not 
a good place from which to select 
seed for poor land; but good soil is 
essential to good seed, just as good 
feeding is essential to the develop- 
neent of a good breed of animals, and 
we think the seed plat should be 
above rather than below the average 
soil, in fertility. We would not over- 
feed a breeding animal, nor would 
we grow seed on an over-rich piece 
of land; but to produce a good breed- 
ing animal we would feed liberally 
and for similar reasons we would 
select a good piece of land on which 
to grow seeds for general planting. 

For growing seeds of plants that 
are inclined to mix freely, such as 
corn, for instance, the seed plat must 
be isolated. That is, it must be 
located a sufficient distance from the 
other crops of the same kind to re- 
duce the danger of mixing to the 
lowest practical degree. For cotton, 
which mixes little, this is not import- 
ant; but for corn, which mixes freely, 
a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from other corn is little enough, un- 
less the corn is separated by hills or 
woods or the seed plat is planted 





enough earlier or later than the near- 
est other corn, to prevent mixing. 


The Ear-Row System. 


In planting this seed plat the corn 
from a single ear, or the seed form a 
single cotton plant, should be used 
for planting each row. 

Ears from different stalks of the 
same variety, and cotton seed from 
different plants of the same variety, 
will show different degrees of pro- 
ductiveness. In corn, the different 
yields from different ears is quite re- 
markable and these large variations 
offer greater opportunities for im- 
provement. 

The preparation of the seed plat 
should be good, for as near a perfect 
and uniform stand as possible is de- 
sired. A liberal amount of seed 
should be used, so that.the stand can 
be thinned, so as to give equal spa- 
cing and the same number of plants 
to each row. For this reason, the 
corn seed patch is better planted in 
drills rather than in hills. 

It is also generally best to plant a 
few rows, or a border, around the 
seed plat, with the same kind of seed 
and in the case of corn, to detassel 
these border rows. This border gives 
greater uniformity in the actual seed 
patch, because it is these border rows 
that are most liable to injury in cul- 
tivation and in other ways. 

The seed for the seed patch this 
year must, at this late date, be ob- 
tained from the best-producing vari- 
ety available. If a local, or home, 
variety that has by actual and accu- 
rate tests, showed high yielding 
power can be had, it will be the best, 
but if such a variety is not to be 
had, then get seed, grown as near 
home as convenient, from some vari- 
ety which has showed high yields in 
the tests made at your nearest exper- 
iment station. 





We mean then by the “good’’ those 
whose actions and lives leave no 
question as to their honor, purity, 
equity, and liberality; who are free 
from greed, lust, and violence; and 
who have the courage of their con- 
victions.—Cicero. 
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\ That there is more to a Fertilizer than 
\ Analysis is proven conclusively by the results 
h obtained every year from Royster Fertilizers. 


They are made from experience obtained by 


actual field experiments of what the plant 
\ requires, and not from ready reference 


formulating. 


Every ingredient 


in Royster Goods is 


\ selected for its plant food value, and has its 4 
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(The Tu-Ro embodies the famous 
seat bar dodging principle. The 
every out of line hill, often paying 
has a clear view of both rows at all 

Pivot Axles and Seat Bar Dodging Lever; 
easiest, quickest, widest dodge. Operator 
shifts gangs to right or left by light pres- 
sure with either foot and swaying his body 
in pivoted seat, without changing gait or 
direction of team. The only two-row culti- 
vator suitable for hillside work. 

The Bradley Expanding Lever regulates 
distance between gangs for rows of varying 
width. Nothing like it on any other 
cultivator. 

Depth Regulation Lever for each gang 
and Combined Gang Raising and Balancing 
Lever that*lifts allgangs at end of row with- 
out disturbing their depth adjustment. 


The David Bradley Tu-Ro Cultivator 
(The only successful two-row cultivator made. 


severest strain and hardest usage. Saves horse flesh, time and labor. One 
man or boy ‘and three horses do the work of two single row machines. 


Cultivates Two 
Rows at the 
Same Time. 


Complete with 
Three - Horse 
Hitch and 


Fenders. 


Built to withstand the 


David Bradley patented pivot axle 
instantaneous dodge saves almost 
for the toolinone season. Operator 
times, with both hands free to drive. 


Short Hitch and Direct Draft; easy on 
horses. Draft helps to lift gangs, also 
keeps shovels in ground. 


Wheels, 42 inches high, wide tires, stag- 
gered spokes. Bearings dustproof and 
oiltight. 


Gangs of every style for all-kinds of soils; 
pin break, spring trip and surface or gopher 
blade, all interchangeable. One or more 
styles can be used on the same cultivator. 


Materials, only the best of steel and 
malleable iron throughout; money can’t 
make it better. 





R. F. D. No. 4, Box 82, Blissfield, Mich. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—I want to say that the David 
Bradley Tu-Ro Cultivator I bought of you is the 
best put up and most satisfactory cultivator I 
ever owned. No more single row cultivators for 
me. I hitched three horses to the Tu-Ro, one 
an unbroken colt, and started in to work. My 

oy had its operation learned in no time, and 
the work he did with the machine was an eye 
opener to my neighbors. At least twenty-five 
farmers have been over to see my Tu-Ro work 
and I think nearly every one of them will get 
one, too. If anyone wants to know how good a 
machine your Tu-Ro is, tell them to write to me. 

ours truly, A. J. SE 





ELL. 


What Tu-Ro Users Say. 


R. F. D. No. 4, Box 41, Marion, Iowa. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with my David 
Bradley Tu-Ro Cultivator. 1 have plowed corn 
crossways, used it in sod, cornstalks, and for 
fall plowing. I can guide it with one foot and 
dodge every crooked hill. A neighbor saw it 
work andsaid: ‘‘That suits me,’’ and then went 
over to another man plowing with a single row 
and told him Iwas doing better work. I plowed 
acres the first half day, the first time over 
and it did not cover up any more than a single 
row. Lalso like it because it is close to the 
ground and I can always see both rows. I 
am advising all my neighbors to get a Tu-Ro. 
Yours truly, LEWIS WEIS. 








by eighty years of knowing how. 








(Our big General Catalog shows pictures, complete description and prices 
of the Tu-Ro Cultivator, also David Bradley plows, harrows, planters, 
single row cultivators, manure spreaders, etc., the farm tools backed 


for our Book of David Bradley Farm Implements. 


: We can always supply’ promptly any repair part for any Bradley 
implement, no matter when or where bought. 


SEARS, ROEBUC 


If you have not a copy, send today 
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crease power. 








qa Triple 
<1 Power 
f All Steel—400%Str t 


Send for our Hercules stump puller and pull your stumps 
30 days at our expense. Then if you are» not more than 

Satisfied send it back. The Hercules is 400% 

any other puller; itis the only one pt 

solutely guarantee for3 years—the only 

J —the only one with all bearings and work- | 

ing parts turned and machines to reduce friction and in- | 


It is the only one with triple power attachments— 
capable of doing the work of two ordinary pullers— 
pulling the heaviest stumps or trees with ease. 


Speciai Low Price To First Buyers 


Write today for our big free book and special @ 
introductory offer to first buyers in each commun- 
ity. It will pay you todo it now. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
180-17th Street, Centerville, lowa - 


HERCULES 


d 3 yrs. 





30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


stronger than 
enough to ab- 
pone with 
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reshing Machinery 
Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat, 
oats, etc.—perfectly. Can be run with small 
steam engines or other light power. Simple 
but substantial andlight running. Write avout 
our new pea thresher and shredder. 
threshes oats andrice. Hand 4,4 
some 68-page Catalogue 
of engines, boilers saw 
mills and threshers 
mailed free. y 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO. 
LTD., \ 
Box 600, York, Penna. 








OX FENCE trace" 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free¢.trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
da poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


Box 72 w 2 indi 















































we Pump ail the 
RIFE Water you want 

on farm or estate without 
RAMS 


engine troubles or expense. 
Rife Rams give 60 to 90% 
efficiency — greater than any other 
device for pumping water with water. 
Cost little to install— nothing to operate. 
Raise water 30 ft. for every foot of fall. Wall 
supply pneumatic tanks against L00-lb. 
pressure. Pump automatically 
day and night, winterand gw, 
summer. Fully guaranteed, / 
If there is astream, pond / 
or spring within a mile, # 
write for plans, book an 
trial offer, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2130 Trinfty Building, New York 














A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big profits out of 
Cow Peas. ulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
their value 10c. per bu. 
Many have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 
years. Illustrated cata- 

. log free upon request. 

4 Write today Dept 22. 

ANDERS 


Georgia. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


Why Shallow Cultivation is Ordinarily Best—Time of Workings 
Should be Governed by Soil Conditions Rather Than by Date 


of the Calendar. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar. 


tail any one method of cultiva- 
tion that in every case will be 
better than some other method of 
cultivation. The details of cultiva- 
tion are matters 

for the judgment 

of the man on the 

spot rather than 

for conformity to 

any fixed rules. 

However, in reach~ 

ing a_- correct 

judgment, it is 

helpful to consid- 

er the objects of 

PROF. J. F.DUGGAR. Cultivationand the 
results of experience and experi- 
ments. 

Assuming that the harrow or 
weeder—the most economical method 
of giving the earliest cultivations 
to corn—has been employed in time 
to preserve a surface layer of loose 
soil and to destroy weeds and grass 
just sprouting, one need not be in 
feverish haste to give the first ‘“‘plow- 
ing’’ or cultivation by rows. 

If, however, a harrow or weeder 
has not thus been used, the farmer 
is wise to work his corn while it is 
quite small, and, more important 
still, while the grass and weeds are 
quite small and the surface crust not 
yet very hard and thick. About the 
only limit or earliness of cultivation 
of corn is the requirement that the 
plants be not so small as to be very 
easily covered with soil from the cul- 
tivating implement. Even this limit 
disappears if a fender be attached to 
the plow-stock, 

The two principal objects of culti- 
vation are to destroy weeds and to 
retain moisture in the lower portions 
of the layer that has been moved by 
the turn-plow or disk plow. This 
holding of soil moisture is effected 
by preserving on the surface a loose 
layer of soil, the air spaces in which 
serve as a means of cutting off the up- 
ward rise of moisture from the lower 
layers, since moisture can readily 
rise to the surface only when the 
solid soil particles lie in close con- 
tact with each other. Of course, the 
reason for keeping the moisture from 
reaching the surface is because most 
of the water reaching the surface is 
lost by evaporation. 

A point much debated is the best 
depth of the first cultivation. While 
all later cultivations should be shal- 
low, the first may, under some con- 
ditons, be quite deep. 

The conditions justifying a single 
deep cultivation when the corn plant 
is quite small are the following: (1) 
The settling by a series of hard rains 
of a soil containing a large propor- 
tion of clay or fine silt, which may 
then be helped by deep first cultiva- 
tion. (2) In order to complete the 
plowing of land that was only partly 
or poorly broken before planting. 

Unless the preparation and condi- 
tion of the soil is such as urgently to 
require this deep cultivation, great 
depth should be avoided even at the 
first cultivation. 

Any rule that calls for the ‘‘work- 
ings’’ to be given at uniform inter- 
vals is faulty. The correct general 
rule is to cultivate corn whenever the 
land dries sufficiently after each pe- 
riod of rainy weather; that is, just 
before a crust would form. In case 
there is a long interval between 
rains, an extra cultivation should be 
given whenever the presence of weeds 
requires 1. and also whenever the 
soil mulch becomes so thoroughly set- 
tled as to afford less than an inch or 
two of loose, dry soil. 

For the early cultivations, imple- 


i IS NOT possible to give in de- 





ments with narrow points are prefer- 


Alabama Field Editor. 


able, since these throw legs g 
the young plants than Scrapes or 
sweeps. However, the Presence of 
any strongly rooted weeds, as May- 
pop, rather large crabgrass, Johnson 
grass, etc., necessitates the use of the 
uninterrupted cutting edge afforded 
by scrapes and sweeps. 

While the use of the turn-plow jp 
the cultivation of corn should be 
generally avoided, it must be remem. 
bered that when grass thoroughly 
over-runs the crop and gets too large 
to be uprooted by ordinary methods, 
the turn-plow is the most effective 
means of killing it by burying it, 


Oil on 





WHY KEEP UP CULTIVATION Iy 
DRY WEATHER? 


You stated in your paper to 
continue stirring the soil dur- 
ing dry weather. Keep a dust 
mulch. Why continue to stir 
after once been stirred since 
rain? You certainly would not 
wish to plow deeper after the 
mulch and during dry weather, 
Then why re-stir the same 
mulch? Most all farmers say 
keep plowing in dry weather, 
but I have never been able to 
see what is gained in re-plowing 
after a rain. Je Vier We 


Editorial Answer: We think if 
you will take two plats of land side 
by side, work them both alike the 
first time and leave one three or four 
weeks during dry weather without 
stirring while stirring the other 
lightly at least once each week, you 
will readily see why it is advisable to 
keep on working the soil, even in dry 
weather, to preserve moisture. It is 
simply because the dust mulch settles 
‘lown, even in the dryest weather, be- 
comes more compact and thus less 
effective. Of course, a working iu 
dry weather deeper than the one 
originally given might do more harm 
tnan good, but when the cultivations 
gre all of approximately the same 
depth, other things being equal, re- 
peated stirrings will keep a mucb 
better mulch on the land than would 
be the case if the soil was left unstir- 
red for any considerable time. 





CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE CULTI- 
VATION. 


Messrs. Editors: I like your pa- 
per and your style of farming. |! 
have a farm of 240 acres, without 
any hands, as hands are very scarce 
in this part of the country. I break 
my land with four mules to a disk 
plow. I lay-off my land with a 
one-horse burster with two horses 
to it. List back with my disk culti- 
vator, then run out balk with bur- 
ster. By this means I have all stalk 
and trash completely cut up. Har- 
row beds down with section harrow. 

I plant corn and cotton the same 
way. When seed comes up I take the 
harrow and run across the rows. BY 
this means I thin out the corn and 
cotton and give it a fairly good 
working, and then take double side 
harrow and run over the stuff. BY 
this time the stuff is ready to chop 
out. I then take disk and bar off 
I then use cultivators with shovels 
and sweeps from that one. 

M. W. WILLINGHAM. 

Williamson, Miss. 


—— 





iwan Post Hole and Well Auger 
t for fence, telephone post holes and wells. 
akes bole smoothly and quickly, empties 
easily. Three full turns com- 
plete post hole. Special price 
saneseuee. sn 
want where deal- 
ers do not handle. Ask dealer for 
it. Besure Iwan Bros. is on handle casting: . 


Write for “Easy digging’’ book free. 
IWAN BROTHE! . Box 44, So. Bend, Ind. 
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——““ ABOUT ,CULTIVATION 





— 
Fqup BEST CULTIVATION, 


Fyessts. Editors: The successful 
rhas learned that there are sev- 
i ssentials that cannot be dis- 
eal " with if maximum yields are 
oe d. These, in order, are good 
umes ratiOn, good seed.and good cul- 
yer n, And I think they shall be 
imadered as positive, comparative 
" superlative in the order named. 
‘ It is positive foolishness to think 
of planting @ crop without first hav- 
ing made & thorough preparation. It 
is comparative ignorance to plant 
anything else except the best seeds 
obtainable. And it is superlative non- 
sense to fail to give all the cultiva- 
tion necessary after having made so 
good @ peginning. 
what is the necessary cultivation? 
[ think it consists of beginning with 
harrow or weeder even before the 
plants are UD, if there should come a 
rain after seeds are planted, and 
every week or ten days after plants 
are up until fruiting of the plant is 
yell advanced. Applied to cotton, 
would advise continuing cultivation 
till first bolls are matured. Applied 
to corn, I advise cultivating until ears 
are developing. As long as moisture 
js needed to develop bolls or ears, 
so long is it necessary to mulch the 
surface after every rain in order to 
retain the needed moisture. This is 
not theory alone, it is theory and ex- 
perience. I have tried it and know 
from experience that it pays to con- 
tinue late, shallow cultivations. Care 
should be taken of the foliage of the 
plant as well as of the roots. Never 
disturb the roots beneath an inch or 
two of the surface after plants are 
knee-high. And never break limbs off 
eotton or blades of fodder if you can 
possibly avoid it. In the stems and 
leaves of plants are stored food whicb 
later develops the fruit. Take all the 
blades off a vigorous stalk of corn at 
silking time, and what is the result? 
Noear at all. Each blade of fodde1 
has a part of the ear to develop. If 
one blade is injured the ear is lessen- 
edto that extent. This holds good in 
the vegetable family all through. You 
can kill a sprout by taking off all the 
leaves repeatedly. Let us, then, be 
careful in the later cultivations; 
Merely mulch the surface of soil and 
do not injure the foliage. 
R. B. SULLIVAN. 

Hebron, Va. 





CULTIVATING TO CONSERVE 
MOISTURE. 


Messrs. Editors: It is very dif- 
ficult, under our existing plantation 
system, to accomplish the fall and 
Winter plowing that makes so largely 
the maximum yields by storing mois- 
ture in the soil to tide our crops 
over the severe drouths that are sure 
fo come at some time during the 
growing season, hence the question 
of Conserving sufficient moisture un- 
der the resultant spring plowing be- 
Comes of greater importance and 
‘Mphasizes the necessity for proper 
cultura] methods. 

The first step following spring 
blowing should be an effort to bring 
about as nearly as possible the con- 
ditions that would exist in the soil 
i the Plowing been done at the 
by ae time This may best be done 
th lowing the plows with a good 
i Ww, preferably a spading har- 
ao in the use of sulky or gang 
be a harrowing attachment may 
er As- soon as. practicable 
eons © plowing and harowing, the 
gaa should be thoroughly 
that r. For this purpose nothing 
aps now of is so well suited as 

is ee oe sub-surface packer, 
at ve Mplement consists of a series 

Ty heavy iron wheels, about 


twenty inches in diameter, with 
sharp V-shaped rims, about five or 
six inches apart. The heavy rims 
penetrate the loose soil several 
inches, at once packing the lower 
part of the furrow siice and leaving 
the upper inch or two loose or mel- 
low. The packer should be run 
over the field two or three times in 
as many different directions and, as 
the surface is left in slight ridges 
offering added opportunity for evap- 
oration, the last packing should be 
immediately followed by the smooth- 
ing harrow. 

If the above treatment of the 
soil is given sufficiently in advance 
of the time for panting, to allow a 
considerable number of cultivations 
with a ‘lower’s pulverizer, the near- 
est approach will be had to an ideal 
seed-bed. 

In cultivating after the crops are 
planted, I continue the use of the 
smoothing harrow and the weeder 
as long as. possible. 

In the case of cotton, blocking out 
to a stand may be very successfully 
done by crossing the rows at right 
angles with a one-horse cultivator 
adjusted to the width that it is de- 
sired to leave the plants in the row. 
In some cases the necessity for a 
second hoeing may be obviated by 
again cross-plowing with the one- 
horse cultivator. 

For cultivation following the rows 
of the planter, I prefer the two- 
horse, single-row cultivator with 
spring-tooth gangs. The gangs should 
be wide enough to thoroughly work 
out a row each trip. If they do not 
do this and it is necessary to plow 
out the middles also, I do not see any 
economy in their use, as there are 
any number of one-horse cultivators 
that will work out any row at two 
trips. The cultivator should be run 
at a depth of from 2 to 3 inches and 
can not be run too frequently. 

After the crops are too large to 
be straddled by the two-horse culti- 
vator, good and rapid work can be 
done with very wide wing sweeps or 
heel scrapers, or with any one-horse 
cultivator that can be expanded suf- 
ficiently to work out the entire mid- 
dle. The spring-tooth cultivator is 
not very well adapt*d to this work 
as it is liable to damage the stalks 
or lower limbs of the plants if run 
close to them. At this stage of cul- 
tivation I frequently find it expedi- 
ent to use a very much shortened 
single-tree in large cotton, thus sav- 
ing the breakage of a great many 
heavily fruited limbs. 


In the case of a protracted wet 
spell I keep my cultivator going, 
even when the ground is too wet to 
admit of good work, on the theory 
that I would rather damage the crop 
myself than let the grass get started 
and do so much more damage later. 

BRADNER J. MOORD. 

Inverness, Miss. 





DON’T BE IN A HURRY TO LAY-BY 


Cultivate Shallow and Often—The 
Condition of the Crop and Soil 
Will Tell You When to Lay-by 
Better Than the Almanac. 


If the growing crops are consid- 
ered fairly clean, being free of grass 
and weeds, do not allow the culti- 
vators to run when the soil is too 
wet. Of course, in a very unusually 
wet season when the weeds and 
grass seem to be getting ahead of 
the growing crops, or getting too 
much start, sometimes cultivation 
has to be done a little too wet, which 
is necessary to check the growth otf 
the weeds and grass. 

But if the crops are considered 
reasonably clean, it is always best to 
keep out of them if possible until 
the soil is in proper shape or condi- 
tion to handle. 

In dry weather it is advisable and 
necessary to keep the soil frequently 
stirred to a depth of 2 or 3 inches. 
The work of cultivation must not 
stop until a rain comes, as a good 
many farmers seem to think. The 
more frequently soil is stirred, the 
more moisture will rise to benefit 
the growing crop. Cultivation must 
not stop until the crops are nearly 
made. LEspecially is this true with 
the corn crop. Not a deep, but shal- 
low cultivation is necessary. It does 
the corn crop far more harm than 
good to plow it deeply when it is in 
the shooting and tasseling state, 
though it pays to cultivate as long 
as the crop is growing or making, 
but this work must be shallow te 
obtain best results. 

Don’t lay-by the crops in hot, dry 
weather, the latter part of July or 
first of August, just because you 
think the almanac date is at hand 
for doing this work, and you don’t 
want your neighbor to lay-by first. 
By this I don’t mean that they re- 
quire cultivation so often as when 
young, but keep the cultivators run- 
ning occasionally. This is necessary 
to break the crust which forms, and 
to kill out weeds until the crops are 
nearly made. As ‘already said, this 
also makes the moisture rise if it is 
dry; therefore keeping the crops in 
a growing state much longer than 
they would be without this late shal- 
low cultivation. 

Nothing but good judgment can 





determine when the crops are ready 
to lay-by. The condition the soil 
and crops are-in has more to do with 
the laying-by than the date of the 
Season, aS a good many seem to 
think. Some farmers. will rush, 
breaking their necks to get their 
crops laid-by when they think the 
season is at hand to do so, if their 
crops are not much more than half 
ready for this work. If any readers 
have been in the habit of doing this 
way, let them try working their 
crops the coming season a little 
later, and see if better results will 
not follow at harvest time. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 
Gee, Va. 





CULTIVATE EARLY AND LATE. 


Many corn crops are stunted and 
the yield considerably reduced by 
lack of sufficient early cultivation. 
A stunted calf, pig or colt may after- 
wards be highly fed and cared for 
and make a comparatively good an- 
imal but it will never make quite 
the animal that it would have made 
otherwise, while the cost of getting 
it back into a strong, growing con- 
dition is considerably increased. 
The same is true of stunted plants. 
With a wide-reaching weeder or light 
narrew the young corn can be 
gvne over often enough so that no 
weeds or grass will ever be allowed 
to choke it. In fact, they never 
should have a chance to show them- 
selves above the surface, being dis- 
lodged in the soil and killed while 
germinating. The soil should at a!?? 
times be kept loose on top in order 
to prevent the evaporation of 
moisture as well to destroy weeds. 
It often happens that from one to 
three late culvations will add sev- 
eral bushels of corn per acre. It is 
a critical time with corn when it is 
completing its stalk growth and 
making the ear. Good conditions of 
cultivation, season, etc., may bring 
the corn along all righ: up to this 
period but if cultivation is discon- 
tinued too early, and the season be- 
comes dry the soil may Fecome com- 
pact, dry out and the yield of the 
crop be shortened.—-C. R. Hudson. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are j 















what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 









Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 





F. Pp ‘ 
$30 HAY PRESS Hew Se hpedakinn ie = 


for booklet. Watkin Gav Press Ce., Atlants.Ga. 
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It Is Free?! 


It tells how you can have telephone 
service in your home at very low cost. 


Write for this book today. A postal will do. Address 
Farmers Line Department 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


South Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Needs 
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show that more or less 

lime sn taken ae - “hy he é y: 

unless replaced the plant % 

suffers fie that diuieinth of — 

y plant food. Lime loosens up heavy 
segs" clay soils, and binds together loose 
‘sandy soils, enabling the plant to 

; secure more food. It sweetens soils 
Sigg for luguminous crops, especially cotton 
ii” lands. Be sure you buy the best. 


PREPARED : 
Lee’s AGRICULTURAL Lime 


Dissolves vegetation quicker than Rock Lime. 
Contains potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. Frees dormant phosphoric acid and potash 
in soil, Less required per acre than plain lime. 

. Increased yields of Cotton, Corn and Peanuts secured 
by its use. Write for booklet and name of nearest 
dealer. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO0., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Dept, B. 








The Right 
Combination 


Every manufacturer of shoes knows 
that he can play up any one feature 
he cares to in producing a shoe 
to sell. He can make it stylish 
or comfortable, or he can turn 
out a shoe so heavy and stocky 
it will never wear out. He also 
knows that a nicely balanced 
combination of these three 
shoe virtues is about the 
hardest problem in shoe 
making. 


The 
Southern Girl 
$2.00—Shoe—$?2.50 


owes its reputation and its many friends 
to the fine sense of proportion of style, 
comfort and durability, each to each. 


You never saw better style—a neater, 
snappier shoe. Your foot never knew 
greater comfort than The Southern Girl 
Shoe will give. Once you’ve worn a pair 
you'll say you never got better value in 
wearing quality. Look up our dealer in 
your town and let him show you the line. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 















This same shoe } 
tn our ‘‘Auto- 
graph’’ brand, 
$2.50-$3.00, is 
Goodyear Welt 
; in_our 


e, $3. 
$3.50-$4.00, i 
equals the best 
custom make. 





Look for the 
e i 


Red Be 
on the box 
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ey 1N EACH TOWN 
J ><? WANTED=RIDER A tid att 
‘oN ride and ex- 
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hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
Q\ where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 6 


+ : IX NO MONEY BEQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
XI! iM MA anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prefay Sreight, and 
4 allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL dunng whichtime you may ride the bicycle and put 
\j (WA it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
i y 
middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
= bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or apair of tires from avyone at any price until you receive 
=} SA our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
i | when you receive our beautiful cataloguesand study 
= You WILL BE ASTONISHED our superb models at the wonder/ud low prices we 
can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles atlower prices than any other factory. Weare 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—2 limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. es car pe ag mailed ir si ils eal 
ar wheels, inner tu! . lamps. cyclom . . 
H TIRES, COASTER B AKE and everything in the Bicycle line at half usual prices, 
p/ DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue b ffully ill d and a great fund of 
M@ interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
H satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
¢ 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. '-228 CHICAGO, ILL. 











S$ We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
LOW FACTORY PRICE at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 












CULTIVATING A CROP WITH THE WEEDER. | 





The Best Cultivation is That Given Early in the Growing Sea. 


| 


{ 


son—Some Experiments With Deep and Shallow Tillage, 


W.H. Riddle, Fork, Md. 


HE BEST cultivation that cotton 
4) and corn can get is before they 
are planted, in the proper 
preparation of the seed-bed. Plow 
deep, harrow deep, cultivate shallow, 
is the rule that should always be fol- 
lowed for these crops, and in fact, 
for any crop that is cultivated. Deep 
plowing is very important. The 
deeper the plowing the more rain the 
ground will absorb and hold, just the 
same as a large sponge will hold 
more water than a small sponge. 
Ceep plowing prevents washing to a 
very great extent. 

Harrow deep and thoroughly fine 
the ground, so that by a fine, close 
seed-bed the crop can start off 
quickly. Ground can not be harrow- 
ed too fine, as plant food can not be 
taken up by the root from a clod. 

In every instance a level seed-bed 
for cotton and corn is better than 
ridged rows, unless it be on land 
poorly | drained. Having plowed 
deep, and harrowed with a good 
spring-tooth or disk harrow, until it 
is at least four or five inches deep, 
and the crop being planted, the next 
thing to do is to cultivate it. It 
matters not how well the ground has 
been prepared, the best of seed ob- 
tainable sown and the best of ferti- 
lizer applied, if the cultivation is not 
right the best crop can not be har- 
vested. There is scarcely a farmer 
who ever looks down under the 
ground and finds out the system of 
roots that the plant throws out. In 
cultivating, just so they do not cover 
the top of the plant they think they 
have done a fine job, whereas in 
reality they have been destroying 
tiousands of roots every day they 
cultivate. When corn is 8 to 10 
inches high, roots are out on every 
side just below the surface, a half to 
three-quarters of an inch, and they 
are longer than the corn is high, gen- 
erally twice as long, if permitted to 
grow. These roots are cut off of the 
cotton and corn at each cultivation 
with the old style cultivator teeth. 

In 1900 I bought a weeder and 
have used them ever since. By ac- 
tual tests in 1901 I learned that the 
weeder was better than the old style 
cultivator teeth, no roots are cut, 
ground left level, and a dirt mulch 
being kept on the ground the mois- 
ture is held. The earth is like a 
lamp wick, full of pores, and the 
moisture comes up by capillary at- 
traction, same as oil comes up the 
wick. The smut on the wick pre- 
vents the oil from going to the 
flame, so a smut over the cotton and 
corn field of an inch of fine dirt will 
prevent the moisture from escaping. 

I have proven this repeatedly dur- 
ing the last ten years. Last year 
we had the most severe drouth ever 
known in Maryland, yet my sugar 
corn, cultivated entirely with the 
weeder, held the moisture, and the 
corn kept green and formed fine ears, 
while that alongside worked the 
same, except the last working was 
with the old-style teeth, made only 
nubbins. This last working cut the 
roots, left the ground uneven, and 
moisture escaped. 

I have for several years been using 
the weeder teeth so arranged, closely 
assembled, that over thirty are used 
to each row as you” go over the 
ground each time. This is prefer- 
able to the straight-bar weeder, as 
the many small teeth so thoroughly 
stir the top inch of the ground as to 
make it an exceedingly close-grained 
dirt mulch. In 1908, potatoes in 
two sections of my field were worked 
entirely lengthways with this system 
of weeder-teeth, the rest being work- 
ed lengthwise with the old-style 





teeth, part deep, at least 4 ; 
part shallow, 2 to 3 inches, Roots 
were cut with the old-style teeth 
both shallow and deep, go that at 
digging time the deeply cut Toots 
yielded less than the shallow cut 
roots, but where the assembleq Wee. 
der-teeth were used exclusively 
lengthwise the potatoes, Early Rose 
in one section and Beauty of Hebron 
in the other section, yielded by ao. 
tual measurement one-third mor 
than the shallow-worked Dotatogs 


AVERY'S 


‘Disc Cultivator 


Dehes, 









“Get On And Ride” 


Pretty as the picture, clean as 
whistle, strong as need be. Every 
modern feature and adjustment, 
Leads the disc cultivator procession, 
You ‘‘ Get on and Ride,’’ it does 
the rest. Rigid or pivot pole, foot 
dodge, tread adjustment 50 to 63 
inches. Ball-bearing discs and every 
other feature insuring lightest draft 
and long life to the machine, Bar- 
ting-off and harrow attachments, 
Also spring tooth attachment. We 


walking cultivators. 

Write for Avery’s 1911 Farm Year 
Book (FREE) and learn about the grea 
Avery Line of labor-saving Plows and 
Cultivating Implements. 


B.F. Avery & Sons, Inc, 
Atlanta, Ga. os ioe, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. Shreveport,La j 

















Frazier Carts 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for gen- 
eral use, for 7 
breaking ®” 
colts,jogging 

rotting- 
bred horses, exercising draft horses,and for rural 
mail carriers for one horse or a pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat. S. a 
W. S. FRAZIER& CO., . . . » Aurora 
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Here isa woot pte 
quickly through any 
and can be set to bore many 
different sized holes. 


STANDARD 


POST-HOLE AUGER 


does better and faster work than 

any other earth auger or digest. 
f you have posts to 

trees to plant—wells to dig- 


BORES holes to bore in the earth 
LIKE A THIS IS THE TOOL | 
DRILL Send us the name fy 


your dealer and we 
send you freeour de: 











DUMPS tive catalogue. « 

LIKE As] STANDARD EARTH AUGER C0. 

SHOVEL 1228G. Newport Avenue, Chicaéo 
eee 











Handy Hame Fastent! 


»w invention to 
nlace of. the old-time ve 
‘astens instantly wit) fi hjy, 
on. Works automatit! 
Don't freeze your fingers wild 
ays. Every horse own: 
out | Fits any hame lace 
S straps or buckles. Snaps, arness 
; instantly. Outwears ome not 
Money back to any cus 
pleased. . 
) Write today for 
FREE SAMPLE f 
You will make more 
money thar ever before. _ “ ted 
Agents say stock sold out before fairly or, one 
Thomas Mfg. Oo., 655 Wayne St-, Day’ 





make a great variety of ridingand |) 
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the old-style teeth. This is as 
should be, for potatoes, cotton, 
mo, and all other crops, will grow 
wetter when no roots are cut. [ al- 
avg go crossways of my potatoes 
aa corl with the straight-bar weed- 
of to kill the weed seeds as they 
i out Weed seeds will never 
oe except those that are on top 
Say near the top of the ground. 
te deeper will lie dormant until 
turned uP by the old-style teeth. 
The correct way to work cotton 
and corn is as follows: (1) After 
planting, and before it is up, go over 
with the weeder or smoothing har- 
row, this kills millions of weed 
gods. (2) Two workings should be 
given, one right after the other, 
crossways, and about three or four 
days after planting. (3) After it is 
up cultivate with the weeder, taking 
off two teeth over the rows, or using 
them arranged as I have described in 
the potato test. By using these 
more than thirty teeth to the row of 
cotton or corn, no roots are cut, but 
sil weed seeds are destroyed, ground 
tept fine and close-grained, and mois- 
ture held, all important things to do. 
(4) Cross the cotton several times 
with the straight-bar weeder; this 
will save all hoeing and pulling of 
weeds, for the seed having been 
pulled as they sprout there will be 
no weeds. This working exclusively 
with the weeder-teeth will cause the 
cotton to grow faster, mature quick- 
er, and make more cotton. as all the 
roots are better than only part, and 


it 


the moisture being held keeps cotton ! 
growing right along. (5) During the 
period of cultivation, a crust should 
not be allowed to form as that is 
caused by the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the surface. To prevent 
crust-forming, stir the top an inch 
deep with the weeder-teeth after 
each rain, and no crust will form. 





USE HARROWS TO PREPARE THE 
SEED-BED. 


Messrs. Editors: We of this neck 
of the woods hardly ever do fall 
plowing. The only labor-saving tools 
I have are an American tongueless 
disk harrow and an Acme harrow. I 
started the disk to work where we 
had corn last year, and after cutting 
down the old rows, going with them, 
so they would be flat, turned and 
cross-cut them double; that is, I let 
one section of harrow run half in first 
trip, and it leveled it and turned all 
dirt am eut the stalks all to pieces. 
I shall use the Acme harrow over it 
one week and disk it the week af- 
ter, and so on every week till I 
plant so as to have a good fine seed- 
bed. Am undecided yet as to wheth- 
er I will plant on ridge or flat plant. 

As to cultivation, I used the 14- 
tooth harrow to lay-by with and left 
land as flat as I could after having 
to bed it on account of so much rain 
in May and June. 

S. E. 

Koscuisko, Miss. 


OAKES. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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there is hardly a farmer who is not 
Names on wagons represent 


Weber 


New Bettendorf 


The reputation gained by these wagons is not due to any one particular 
feature, but to the all-round perfection and superiority of the principle, 
the materials, and the workmanship used in their construction. 

WEBER wagons have been the leaders for 66 years. 
carefully selected and straight grained. It is air-dried for at least two years— 
So that the sap is retained, giving the wood wonderful stamina. 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrees, and neckyokes. 


hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, 
used for spokes. 


COLUMBUS WAGONS are made to stand hard service. 
Boxes are equipped with the only binders which hold 
the sections together and do not split the sides. The combination oak and 
angle iron hound is always appreciated. 

NEW BETTENDORF—A steel gear wagon of standard quality with carry- 
ing capacity unexcelled. The only gear having an axle with a removable 
malleable sleeve which can be replaced when worn. 

STEEL KING has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axles and 
bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and can easily be 
Teplaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon box of best quality and construction. 

Don’t buy any wagon until you see the I H C local dealer. If you prefer, 

write direct for the catalogues you are most interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


wheels are first-class. 





CHICAGO 









sa ya 


HC WAGONS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
y OF ALL LOADS AND ROADS FOR YEARS 


HE real proof of the strength, durability, and value of I H C wagons 
is what they have done and are now doing for thousands of farmers 
throughout thecountry. Light loads and heavy loads have been carried 
by IH C wagons, over good roads and bad roads, for so many years that 


al 
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familiar with the high quality that these 


Columbus 
Steel King 


All the wood is 
Hickory is 
Oak is used for 


and sandboards. Oak and hickory are 


Boxes and 


(Incorporated) 
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Barn of S. P. Strickland, Bangor, Me., 
covered with Amatite Roofing. 


A Roof That Needs No Painting 




























Amatite hasa real mineral sur- 
face which needs no painting. 


The above illustration shows the 
barn of S. P. Strickland, Bangor, 
Me., which was roofed with Ama- 
tite three gy ego. The owner’s 
opinion of it is expressed in the 
following letter which we recently 
received :— 


“Gentlemen:—The Amatite Roofing 
purchased three years ago and placed 
on my barn, has given most satisfac- 
tory service. The Roofing is unusual- 
ly attractive in appearance, and in 
my judgement is the most durable 
and satisfactory made. The fact that 
it requires no painting appeals to me 
very strongly, and this feature makes 
it by far the cheapest ready roofing 
onthe market. Yoursvery truly, 


(Signed) S. P. STRICKLAND.” 


Every practical man will see at 
once that painting roofs is an ex- 
ensive nuisance. If the roofs 
ail, the manufacturer always 
claims that they are not painted 
often enough, or that you did not 
use the right kind of paint or 
something of that sort. After 
Amatite is laid there is nothing 





more to do to it. 


Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Bo 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis “e 
City Minneapolis New Orleans as 
Seattle London, England ie 





If we sold Amatite at a price 
20 per cent higher than the old- 
fashioned ‘‘Paint-me-often”’ kind, 
you would be justified in buying 
it. You would more than save 
the extra cost by eliminating the 
— in after years. Amatite, 

owever, costs no more than other 
first-class roofings, and it gives 
twice as much weight of roof per 
square foot. 


A sample of Amatite showing 
the mineral surface will be sent 
free on application. Address our 
nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Do you realize the economy of using 
black paint when possible? Everjet 
costs half as much as other first-class 
paints. Tough, durable, heat-proof and 
water-proof. For wood or metal. 


Lice Destroyer 

Creonoid and Cow Spray 
Vermin in the cow barn and hen 
house costs you money. Prevent insect 
worry by spraying regularly with Creo- 
noid, acheap, powerful disinfectant. It 
repels flies, mosquitoes and hen lice. 
It kills germs and prevents the spread of 

contagion. 







Cleveland 








Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 


crop yield from 40 to 75 per cent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 














The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . . Strasburg, Va. 





“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95« PURE LIME 


and the most economical ,to use 


say 
Let US prove ft to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 




















farmers with information on better farming. If 


I H C Service Bureau 
The purnose of this Bureau is to furnish 




















you have any worthy questions concerning soils, 
crops, pests, fertilizer, etc., write to the 1HC 
Service Bureau, and learn what our experts and 
others have found out concerning those subjects. 














Corrugated Galvanized Tanks 
100,000 Gallons 


or less for storage of water-oil-other Liquids 
and Grain. Made of Rust Resisting American 
Ingot Iron to last a lifetime. S-nd for catalog 
A of suggestions and let us quote prices. 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia 








For Improvement of Soils, for Larger Crops 
USE 


(U. S. Patent No. 570913). 

$2 spent on Nitrogen-producing crops 
will save you at least two thirds on your 
fertilizer bills and produce a healthy soil 
and luxuriant crops. 

Nitragin for more than 1,000 000 acres 
sold in Germany during 1909. We guaran- 
tee success. 


German American Nitragin Company. 
Postal will bring information. 


CARL TEERLING, SAVANNAH, GA. 
General Agency for the Southeast. 














Its Economy an Power 


Startle the World! 


Tne Engine Runs on GOAL OIL at a 
Fraction of Cost of Gasoline. 
Thousands of these marvelous engines—in actual 
use today—prove beyond question that kerosene is 
tho engine fuel of the future. The success of the 
**Detroit’’ Engine is absolutely 
unparalleled. 

Demand is overwhelming. 
Kerosene (common coal oil) 
runs it with wonderful econ- 
omy. Kerosene poterslly costs 6 
to 15c less pergallon than gasoline 
and gasoline isstill going up. 
uns on any engine fuel. Only 
three moving parts. ight 
and portable. Does work of 
engines weighing four 
times as much. Runsevery- 
thing. 


The Amazing 
“DETROIT” 


Trial—Direct From Factory 

Any engine you want, from 2to 20 H. P_, sent on 15 days’ free 
trial—teated immediately before shipping and ready 
to run. If dissatisfied—every dollaryou have paid us for 
the engine cheerfully refunded, Prices lowest ever 
known for high-grade, guaranteed engines. 
The New Book Is Ready—WRITE! Tells all about these new 
wonders that mark a newerainengines. Special introductory price on first 
Detroit” engine sold in each community. Quick action gets it. Addrese 
Detroit Engine Works, 478 Bellevuc Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ten Weeks’ Trial Only Ten Cents 


To New Subscribers Only, The Progressive 
Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who 






















need it but do not read it. 
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Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
.00 and upward, practically as good as new 
edgethorn tires, self healing, puncture proof. 
Sold vy Chicago houses at $8.50; our price, $4 25. 
600 wheels to sell by June Ist. 
FRANC L. IVES & CO., 
100-111 Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N.C. 


EU - CHESS - NE. 


Latest Game for Home and Clubs. Cards 
which play many games, old and new. 
Fascinating, entertaining. Price 50c. Address 


EUCHESSNE C0., WATER VALLEY, MISS. 








Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. on 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 





North State Life Insurance Co., 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 










<4 
It outlooks--outrides and outlasts 
any other vehicle built. 
It has a record for durability. 
Write today for Catalog. 
ATLANTA BUGGY CC. 
ATLANTA, 
GA. 









Here is the Man 


Who Saves You 
Or No 


$25 to $7 Sale 


Phelps, the made-to-order buggy 
maker, wants to get acquainted with 
you and tell you how he can make you 
a big saving on any kind of a buggy 
or vehicle you want to buy by selling 
you direct from his big factories at 
wholesale prices. ~* 


Don’t You Want Free Book? 


It’s his only salesman showing 125 styles 
to choose from—showing in big photographs 
all about how good buggies are made. Split 
Hickory Vehicles are trade-marked vehicles 
=the highest grade that’s made. Not a 
single common quality b ggv in the book. 
This book shows the largest variety of 
all kinds of vehicles ever gotten together in 
one display. It givesyou 
many choices in trim- 
ming, finishes andstyles. —===3 
A postal gets it. 

H. C. Phelps, President 
The Ohio Carriage 


fg. Company ; } © 










Station 372 
Columbus, Ohio 

dg Factor 
in the World Sel 
ing Vehicles Di- 
rect to Consumer. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















THE RESURRECTION OF MAN. 


And love of man were song, 
Then might I sing a measure 
To move the world along— 
Its theme, the Christ that is to be. 
The Christ in all humanity. 


L FAITH in man were music 


ae 
Tried by his sense illusions, 

Himself man has denied, 
Has scoffed the God within him 

And has been crucified, 
Has borne his eross un Calvary, 
The Christ in all humanity. 

gia AP TP TY 


Now from his tomb self builded 
At last he shall be freed. 
That will be resurrection 
And Easter morn, indeed! 
And he shall know himself and see 
The Christ in all humanity. 


I hail him, the arisen, 
With lilies at his feet, 
Called forth by his own angels 
In resurrection sweet. 
Roll back the stone of self and free 
The Christ in 21) humanity. 
—James. A. Edgerton. 








THE TISSUE-BUILDING FOODS. 


These Are Chiefly Derived From 


Lean Meats, Eggs, Milk, 


Beans, Peas and the Gluten in Flour—The Ill Effects of an Ex- 


cess of This Sort of Food. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE STARCH foods, considered 
ji in earlier articles, having their 

source of supply mainly in the 
grains, form an important class in a 
group of foods known as heat and 
energy givers. The 
starches of the 
grains and veget- 
ables, together 
with the sugars, 
from the various 
plants, form what 
are known as Ccar- 


bohydrates. The 
fats in the form 
of butter, cream, 
“MRS. F. L. STEVENS gnimal and veg- 


etable oils and the fat of meat sup- 
ply us also with heat and energy. 

To build up and repair the waste 
in the body we must take advantage 
of another class of foods, the pro- 
teids or tissue builders. Lean meat, 
fish, white of egg, cheese, peas, beams 
and the gluten of wheat are the 
chief tissue builders or proteids. 

While it is true that each daily 
meal should contain a certain amount 
of each class of foods, it is also true 
that each class should be represent- 
ed in an amount to suit the age and 
eccupation of the person, as well as 
to suit his physical condition and 
the climate in which he lives. 


a One-Sided Diet Affects the 
Health. 


How 


A physician whose practice is large- 
ly in a rural neighborhood, was asked 
one day early in December about the 
health of the people of his neighbor- 
hood. He replied, ‘“‘The neighbors are 
enjoying good health at present; but 
hog-killing time will soon be here, 
and then I shall have much to do.” 
Illness from the excessive and fre- 
quently almost exclusive use of these 
proteid foods, especially meat, is 
caused by an accumulation of waste 
in the body. The _ tissue-building 
foods leave in the body a greater per 
cent of wastes than any other class 
of foods. It follows, then, that an 
over-use of these foods overworks 
the excretory organs, and by that 


overwork they become so weakened 
that they are unable to perform their 
work properly and the waste enters 
into the blood as poisons. The dis- 
eases that most frequently result 
from this unwise choice of foods, are 
rhuematism and kidney and liver dif- 
ficulties. 

The amount of 
food should increase with outdoor 
exercise. The farmer, the lumber- 
man and the growing boy can, per- 
haps take more of these foods be- 
cause of the fresh air and exercise 
they will receive. The infant and 
the young child require only a small 
amount of this food; the small 
amount in milk being ample for the 
infant and that in addition to a soft- 
cooked egg or a bit of broth, quite 
sufficient for the child of three or 
four years. 


tissue-building 


What One May Eat Another May 
Not. 


From the age of nine years there 
is a gradual increase in the tissue- 
building foods required by the body 
until about the age of twenty-four. 
After that the amount decreases un- 
til at eighty the amount is only 
slightly more than at the age of four. 
It is also true that the person of 
forty, fifty and sixty requires less of 
this food than at an earlier age, when 
the tissues were not fully developed. 

The needs of the body must be 
studied carefully and thoroughly un- 
derstood before the body can be 
thoroughly fed. ‘‘Food is meant to 
sustain life; not to destroy it:” and 
yet when we look among our list of 
acquaintances and friends and note 
the large number of chronic dyspep- 
tics, we realize to what extent we 
are slaves to appetite. ‘‘When too 
much food, too little food, the wrong 
sort of food, poorly prepared food, or 
food taken at the wrong time is 
taken into the system, the person 
who is responsible for that mistake 
is taking one long step toward the de- 
struction of that body.’’ 

The breakfast of ham, eggs, rice, 
biscuit, butter, coffee and perhaps 
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You know how 
quickly 
that never Saw paint 
£0€s to rack and Tuin 

he boards rot 
around the Nails,they 
crack and warp, 

Only constant Te- 
pair keeps the build. 
' ing standing, 

An occasional coat of good paint made with 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 


and real linseed oil will save your by 





: buildings 
and reduce repair, to say nothing of jm. 
proving the looks of the place. 
Decide to use * Dutch Boy Painter” White 
Lead this spring. It’s a mighty good investment 
Write for our “Helps No 1318" which will tell 
you why, how, with what and when to paint 


National Lead Company 








New York Cleveland Chicago ji 

St. Louis Boston Buffalo j 
Cincinnati San Francisco 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia | 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 











Neighborly Notes 


OOK here, Jones, how does your cot 
ton bring more than mine, whe 
both were raised right here onad. 
joining farms? I know you don't 

cultivate better than I do; your land is 10 

richer than mine, but you are richer than! 

am. Howis it?” 

“Well, Dec know you can’t sell cottonby 
the pound only, but by the pound, according 
to the sample. Quality is the thing! I hal 
my cotton miles further than you do to getit.” 

Well, what do you get?” 

“I get cotton that grades higher andelk 
higher than yours does because it is abwle- 
ly clean of all dirt and trash, and because the 
fiber is not torn short like yours. I go mile 
out of the way to patronize a Lummusgia, 
and it pays me handsomely in the end.” 

“Well, what’s the reason; has Lummuw 
stolen a march on them all?” 

“Yes, the Lummus gin is made by asimoa 
pure INVENTOR, who wants to see cotton 
grade as high as possible, and sell as high a 
possmle, bringing the farmer every ceat it 
can. The Lummus Air Blast Gin has new 
features which put it as far ahead of othersa 
an automobile is ahead of an ox-cart.” 

he Lummus Gin is made by the Lummu 

Gin Co., Columbus, Ga. Write to them for 

catalogue and full information, addressing 
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This New Catalog 


Showing, describing and pricing a 
fullline of Vehicles and Harness will 
be sent to you FREE. It gives val- 
uable information on our direct sell- 
Describes in detail ma- 
terial, workmanship and finish 
entering into the construction of 


Golden Eagle Vehicles 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 


10-12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. .- 


Mr. Buggy 


their purchase. 


gations. 








ITS FREE 


20,000 Vehicle users have profited 
by our direct from factory to con- 
sumer selling plan and have 
saved from $15 to $40 on 
You will do 
likewise after making investi 


Send for Catalog No. 6 


Buyer 
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FENCE For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Pub 
lic Grounds. 100 Patterns. Li deg 
special offer and our free handsome Pattern 

Decatur, Inde 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 047 











“YOUR HOME SHOULD 
ATTRACT ATTENTION 


If you want to add not only 
to the appearance of yout 9 
property but to its value, pe 
up an attractive and 


5 
REPUBLIC 
1 ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


thus combining artistic oo 
ance, permanence and a 

built notonly for . 
REPUBLIC Dut for utility. The fabri 


FENCES is made of best quit 
heavily galvanized cables and bea engage 
pickets, corrugated only where ¢ aa 
the cabled line wires. These feat 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. fot 
Made in attractive desig te ade 
either wood or iron posts. desl 
justing to uneven ground an 
put up. S 
roe 
Write for catalog ot Republic ets. 
mental Fence and Farm 
It’s FREE. 


Republic Fence & Gate Ct 


db.” Republic St., 
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hot cakes or waffies is as unsuited to 
the needs of an inactive person as 
the light breakfast of fruit, biscuit, 
and a soft-cooked egg is to the active 
outdoor worker. The outdoor worker 
requires muscle-giving food and is 
taking so freely of fresh air that the 
system is able to take care of it, as 
well as the wastes that remain after 
its digestion. Yet it is quite easy 
for the active man to trespass upon 
the limits of health in this res- 
pect while the over-fed system of the 
inactive person becomes clogged and 
congested as an over-fed furnace with 
all drafts and dampers closed. 


Proteids for the Young Folks. 


The proteid foods to be supplied 
to the growing boys and girls are 
best selected from eggs, milk, peas, 
peans, fish, chicken. Lean meat as 
a tissue-builder for the young should 
be chosen with great moderation. Of 
the meats both for old as well as 
young, pork has been found to be 
most difficult to digest. For this 
reason pork, with the exception of 
the granular fat of breakfast bacon, 
is one of the forbidden foods to tke 
child under ten. Particularly should 
this be observed in the diet of the 
nervous, anemic child. Equally harm- 
ful are cheese, salmon, dried or pick- 
led meats and fried foods for the 
delicate or abnormal of any age. 

That as a nation we are given to 
excess in our meat diet and that the 
tendency is based upon early habits 
and customs is shown in Washing- 
ton’s invitation to a few friends to 
an informal dinner, invited to come 
and take what might happen, giving 
them a hint of what they might in 
reason expect. ‘‘We have ham (some- 
times a shoulder) of Bacon,” he 
wrote, ‘to grace the head of the Ta- 
ble; a piece of roast beef adorns 
the foot, and a dish of beans deco- 
rates the center. When the cook has 
a mind to cut a figure we have two 
Beef steaks, pyes, or dishes of crabs 
in addition.’’ 

















A BERMUDA LILY FIELD. 


In the Bermuda Islands today one can ride for miles along the finest natural roads in the 
world—Barbadoes alone excepted—between fields of pure white lilies, growing in such profusion, 
especially during the month of April, that none of the ground is visible—nothing but masses of 
green and white, as shown in the accompanying photograph. There are « ver 200 such farms, 
devoted exclusively to lily growing, some being 30 to 40 acres in extent. Travlers and natives of- 
ten become very tired of the heavy perfume of the flowers which at times can be discerned a 
mile or more away. The natives, however, are quite resigned to the heavy perfume, knowing 
hat, acre for acre, growing the lily is three or four times as profitable as raising onions, potatoes 


or fruit.—A. D. Dart, Beaufort, N. C. 





ORGANIZE A DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
CLUB. 


A lady, writing to the Farmers’ 
Voice, tells how the women of Bond 
County, Illinois, organized a domes- 
tic science association. The organ- 
izers sent out postal cards to 100 
women inviting each of them to at- 
tend and bring five friends. The la- 
dies came—not all, of course, but 
enough, and the club was organized. 











Two-minute Health Talks 

















ELIOT’S RECIPE FOR LONG LIFE. 


Moderate Exercise and Avoidance of Stimulants, the Harvard 


Man 


HARLES W. ELIOT, President 
() emeritus of Harvard Universi- 
ty, in reply to an inquiry from 
Alfred R. Conklin, of New York, has 


written a letter explaining the meth- 
ods by which he has so remarkably 


conserved his health and vigor. Doc- 
tor Eliot says: 
“In reply to your inquiry of 


March 22nd, I beg to say that my 
health and capacity for work at 77 
years of age are unusually good. I 
attribute this result to a good consti- 
tution, moderation in eating and 
drinking, a habit of taking some ex- 
ercise and some fresh air every day 
and of avoiding all sorts of luxury, 
and the constant use of any drug, 
such as alcohol, coffee, tea and to- 
bacco. 

“Since I was 12 years old my 
Sports have been walking, riding 
horseback, driving, rowing and sail- 
ing, to which after I was 65 years 
old, I added riding a bicycle. I am 
still good for all those sports in mod-; 


eation and still enjoy them. 
BEE Ss pow TO MAKE THEM PAY. 
pleasures, the work and the profits 
Stbee keeping are fully covered in “Gleanings i Bee 
fre. 6 months trial subscription 25 cents. Write 
? Bees and free catalog—both free. 
- Root Company, Box 20, Medina, Ohio 


If you want the Best and 
Most Complete 


JB CANNING OUTFIT 


on the market at a price within 
7 the reach of every farmer and 
® fruit grower, write us for our 
us free catalog and special prices 

“for early orders. Address 
Farm Canning Machine Co., 
Dept. 2. Meridian, Miss. 









Says. 


“The use of dumbbells and clubs 
has been for me only an inferior sort 
of exercise in bad weather, or when 
I am somehow prevented from get- 
ting my exercise in the open air. 
Under such circumstances I still use 
light dumbbells. 

“When I am asked about the hab- 
its which are most conducive to a 
long, active life, I generally answer, 
“Moderation in eating, a full allow- 
ance of sleep, and no regular use of 
any stimulant whatever.” 





RURAL HYGIENE. 


A valuable new book is Rural Hy- 
giene, Henry N. Ogden, published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The first chapter is devoted to ‘‘Vital 
Statistics of Rural Life,” and shows 
how the lack of proper reports of 
births and deaths keeps us in ignor- 
ance as to the real healthfulness of 
country districts, as compared with 
the towns. Two chapters are devot- 
ed to the location and construction 
of farm houses, one to ventilation, 
six to the water supply and sewage 
disposal. Care of milk and meat is 
discussed; there is a chapter devoted 
to personal hygiene and the most 
prevalent diseases of the country are 
discussed at length. The book con- 
tains a wide range of information, 
and will be of value to any who wish 
to make a study of this subject. We 
can supply the book at $1.70 post- 
paid. 





It now has more than 300 members, 
and holds a meeting each month in 
the county court-house. Here the 
members meet and discuss their prob- 
lems or have lectures on subjects of 
interest to them from the best talent 
they can secure. They have had a 
week devoted to cooking instruction, 
and held a three-days’ institute last 
fall. 

Such meetings as this, it seems to 
us, can not fail to be of benefit to 
the housekeepers of any community, 
and wherever half a dozen women go 
at the work in earnest, an association 
can be organized. Why not have one 
in your county? 





Johnny and Jonah. 


It happened in Sunday-school. 
None of the children had _ studied 
their lessons, apparently, and as for 
Johnny, the new boy, he wasn’t sup- 
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posed to know much about it, any- 
how. 

“Now, Willie, said the teacher, 
‘‘who was it swallowed Jonah?”’ 

“T dun’no,’”’ giggled Willie. 

“Bobbie, can you tell me who swal- 
lowed Jonah?” continued the teacher. 


“You can search me,” said Bob- 
bie. 

“Tommy, who swallowed Jonah?”’ 
asked the teacher a little severely 


this time. 

‘““Please ma’am,”’ 
my, “it wasn’t me.”’ 

“Well, I declare!’”’ ejaculated the 
teacher Then turning to the new 
boy, she asked, “Johnny, who swal- 
lowed Jonah?”’ 

“T’ll bite,’ said Johnny. ‘‘What’s 
the answer?’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


whimpered Tom- 


Every day has time for its own 
work, but not for the work of several 
days together. If you went in debt 
to to-day to get time for yesterday’s 
pleasure, you must borrow some time 
from to-morrow for doing the duties 
of to-day. And so it goes from week 
to week; and since you always have 
bills to pay to the day that is com- 
ing, you never feel that any of your 
time really belongs to you.——Young 
People’s Weekly. 


Let SANDOW Run It! 


Wonderful Work Engine 


armers and Shop Owners, Stop 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
erand little work engine, complete and 
ceady to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
4ers, Grist Mills, Feed Mil!s, Dyna- 7 
mos Printing Presses, etc., etc. 
Gives a lifetime of steady serv- 
ice: All Sizes: 2 to 20h. p. 
cranking! No cams! Nogears! 
Only € moving parts. Finest — 
construction Thousands 
tx use. Guaranteed 5 years. rr 
Write for Sy cas Introductory Proposition. 
DETROL:s MOTOR CAR : 
168 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EATHERS 











“Eats 
§ . Work” 
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If your merchant does not handle our superior 
grades of feathers put up in bags,’ beds or pil- 
lows, write us direct—we will see that you are 
supplied .with samples and prices that are 
bound to secure'your order. If you have feath- 
ers for sale, you can’t be sure you are getting 
every cent they are worth until you get our quo- 
tations. 
_ LOUISVILLE PILLOW CO., Inc. 

351 E. Market St. Louisville, Ky. 
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The Finest Canned 


lowest prices. 


Western Office 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


THE RANEY 





PUT UP BY FARMERS AND FAMILIES WITH 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


They have the reputation, do the finest work, are easiest to operate, and are sold at the 
Write now for full information. 


Goods in the World 


CANNER CO. Chapel Hu. 















$15.16 
Paints 
This 

House 
Spotless Paint 


ing their houses with it 
when Spotless paint is better. 













Is Your 
House 





Any 
Larger 
Saves One-half 


Yes, Sir, saves you hard cash. Spotless ready-mixed House Paint is the best ever. 
Pure paint with all the extra profits taken offthe price, for we sell you direct from 
the factory. Thousands of Progressive Farmer readers are beautifying and protect- 
They know thereis no use paying the local dealer two prices 
\ Sit right down, take that pen or pencil of yours and 
write us for FREE color card, and price list NOW. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE”’ 


77 Shockoe Square 
Richmond, Va. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





T IS the plain duty of an advertiser to answer, 


every reasonable inquiry. As Mr. E. E. Mc- 

Gehee puts it: ‘I would just as soon invite 
a man to visit me, then meet him at the gate 
and decline to entertain him, as to fail to answer 
an inquiry to an advertisement.” The man who 
writes to an advertiser and gets no reply is likely 
to feel that he is treated discourteously, and it is 
pretty certain that he will not write again. On 
the other hand, the would-be customer you an- 
swer promptly and courteously, even if you have 
sold out, will be likely to remember you when you 
advertise next time. Acknowledge quickly every 
inquiry even if it is only by postal card. 
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“Our God is great. Jesus is mighty to save.”’ So 
stand out the words in bold black type in one of 
our most eminent Southern religious papers. In 
the same issue with this pious exclamation we 
find advertisements of twelve patent medicine 
fakirs, quack doctors, etc., not to mention other 
questionable advertising. One advertisement is 
of a “soothing syrup” publicly condemned by the 
Government as a morphine-containing ‘‘baby- 
killer’; another advertisement is the indecent 
announcement of a so-called ‘“‘specialist’? whose 
business is well known to be disreputable. Can 
our church papers ever be an influence for great 
good so long as the non-Christian world can point 
to such glaring inconsistencies on the part of 
these professed ‘‘organs” of Christian thought? 

& 

Poultry raisers who wish to keep accurate ac- 
counts of the work of their flock should write to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for circular 176, 
“A System of Poultry Accounting.” The sugges- 
tions made in this little circular will be helpful 
to any one who wishes to know just what his 
flock is doing. And this, of course, every one 
should try to know. 

x} 

Prizes for letters to our Hog Special were 
awarded as follows: Dr. H. S. McCormick, Laurel, 
Miss., $5; B. F. Mitchell, McMinnville, Tenn.; 
Thos. W. Drury, Morganton, N. C.; C. W. Rugg, 
Thrasher, Miss., $2.50 each. For this issue we 
had a large number of interesting letters and 
shall continue to give our readers some excellent 
first-hand hog talk. Cultivation Special prizes 
were given to R. B. Sullivan, Hebron, Va. $5; 
Bradner J. Moore, Inverness, Miss.; Hugh Mc- 
Neill, Mt. Olive, Miss.; W. J. Bible, White Pine, 


Tenn., $2.50 each. Don’t forget to write for 
our Dairy Special, April 29th, and our Legume 
Special, May 13th. Send letters in at once. 

& 

Very frequently when we say certain methods 
or crops are not practical under our conditions, 
we really mean that they are too much trouble, 
or that the effort to make a change is more than 
we care to undertake. As Uncle Eben say, in the 
Washington Star: “It takes a mighty conshen- 
shus man to allus be able to tell de difference 
*tween when he’s tired an’ when he’s lazy.” 





Cultivation —Pulverization. 


UMEROUS factors combine to determine 
the products from a soil. These are soil 
fertility, seed, cultivation, rainfall, etc. 

None of these can be singled out as of more im- 
portance than the others, but of those which are 
within the power of the farmers largely to con- 
trol, cultivation stands out among the most im- 
portant. 

Few farmers seem to appreciate the far-reach- 
ing effects of good cultivation. Most of us real- 
ize the necessity of cultivation to keep down 
weeds, and consequently cultivation for this pur- 
pose receives considerable, although not always 
the most intelligent, attention. Cultivation for 
conserving and regulating moisture is not of so 
great importance as in the dry sections, owing to 
our abundant rainfall, and has, accordingly, re- 
ceived little consideration in the general methods 
employed for cultivating Southern crops. 

The other chief function or use of cultivation, 
to pulverize the soil, is of greater importance in 
the South than probably anywhere else in this 
country. This is especially true on heavy or 
clayey soils. 

Our long periods of hot weather and heavy 
rainfall have generally depleted our soils of de- 
caying organic matter or humus, and consequently 
our soils run together more and need more thor- 
ough cultivation to keep them properly pulverized; 
but it must be admitted by any candid and care- 
ful observer that our methods of cultivation do 
not meet this increased demand. 

Of course, soil texture, or its mechanical con- 
dition, is not entirely dependent upon cultivation 
or pulverization. Sandy soils, where the soil par- 
ticles are large, and where owing to their compo- 
sition they do not become compact, hard, or pud- 
dled, are easily pulverized. In fact, these soils 
are never in need of cultivation to the same ex- 
tent, or for the same reasons, as clay soils. 

On the other hand, all soils need less cultiva- 
tion, and clay soils are more easily pulverized, 
when well supplied with organic matter or hu- 
mus; but our purpose is to call attention to the 
beneficial effects of pulverization on those soils 
which most need pulverization. 

Cultivated soils, to the depth to which they have 
been regularly cultivated, are fairly uniform in 
their composition. That is, they are about the 
same in their proportion of plant foods and in 
the size of their soil particles in the different por- 
tions. By soil particles, it must be borne in mind 
that we mean the size of the grains or portions 
of the soil when divided as finely as it is possi- 
ble, or when subjected to the separating influences 
of water. It is not meant to call the clods or 
even the small portions of soil particles glued to- 
gether into small lumps or masses, soil particles. 

If any soil is uniform in its content of plant 
foods, and in the size of its soil particles to the 
depth generally cultivated, then it must be appar- 
ent that when a soil is pulverized so that the 
plant roots can go into all parts of it, so that 
the air can come in contact with every soil parti- 
cle, and so that each soil particle can be bathed 
on all sides with moisture, we have the ideal con- 
ditions for plant growth is so far as these impor- 
tant matters aid plant growth. On the other 
hand, if the soil be hard or compact, if it be 
glued together in clods, or glued together in 
masses, even aS small as peas, only a small part 
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of the plant food it contains can be available to 
the crop, because the plant roots, the SOil mois. 
ture and the air can come in contact with only 
a small portion oft he soil particles, 

To illustrate what pulverization does jp in- 
creasing the surface area of the soil Particles 
that are exposed to the action of the air 
etc., let us take one example: 

A number of ordinary marbles Sufficient to 
make a mass one foot on each side—a cubic 
foot—if measured, each separately, are Said to 
present a total outer surface of 37.7 square feet, 
A cubic foot of soil, or a mass of the same total 
bulk, with each particle one one-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter (a coarse soil), calculating 
the outer surface of each particle of soil, Presents 
an area of 37,700 square feet. In other words, 
that part of the soil remaining in masses the size 
of marbles, so that air and water and roots of 
plants can not enter them, is only 1-1,000 as valu- 
able to the plants in suplying plant foods as those 
portions of the soil that are pulverized So that 
each soil mass is 1-1,000 of an inch in diameter, 


Water, 





Stop Forest Fires. 


that one judge at least is interested in for. 
est protection. Summarizing the judge's 
charge at the recent county court, it says: 


‘ NOTE in one of our exchanges reminds us 


“The law relative to forest fires was care- 
full explained. It was shown that it is against 
the law for anyone to start a fire on one’s 
own land unless two days’ notice is given to 
all adjoining land-owners, and that it is also 
a misdemeanor for a wagoner or other person 
who kindles a fire by the road-side to fail to 
put out the same, damage resulting thereby.” 
When we come to realize the basic truth that 

a man has no more right to set fire to your tim. 
ber than he has to set fire to your house, we shall 
go a long way toward getting a public sentiment 
which will send men to jail for criminal careless 
ness in handling fire. Then the South will save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars now lost even 
year by forest fires. Every State should havaa 
law similar to that mentioned in this note, and it 
should be rigidly enforced. 





Let Men Alone Who Make Extravagant 
Claims. 


OUR men in Pennsylvania were recently sent 

to jail and fined for using U. S. mails to sell 

divining rods—that is, rods which enable one 
to locate metals or minerals in the ground. The 
Postoffice Department is going after a whole lot 
of these swindlers and the day of the fraudulent 
advertiser is fast passing. Better protection, 
however, than the National Government can pos- 
sibly give can be given each farmer by himself. 
The thing to do is to let the fakirs who make 
such extravagant claims alone. Southern farm- 
ers have paid thousands of dollars for fertilizer 
recipes which were valueless or worse, when they 
could have written to their farm paper or to 
their experiment station and found out just what 
the mixtures were really worth, or at least, could 
have found out, without paying one cent, much 
more about fertilizers than these recipe sellers 
could ever tell them. Before us as we write is 
a circular from an M. D. in Washington, D. C. 
who has some sort of plan—he does not say what 
—for getting rid of the boll weevil, the leaf wee 
vil of alfalfa and the insects which infest fruit 
trees. He also hints that he is death to hook- 
worm. He attacks the scientists of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the experiment stations 
for the use of poisons in combatting these it- 
sects and claims that his method will be the 
“natural” one. This man may be acting in per 
fect good faith, we do not know; but we do know 
that when any man comes along with secret 
recipes to sell or makes claims for his goods 
which common-sense should teach one are Ul 
reasonable, the best plan is to let him strictly 
alone. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 











XXIIIL—CAN WE COMPETE WITH CHEAP ORIENTAL LABOR? 


[had intended printing this week the first of my series of articles on India—that strangest of all the strange countries 

isited. the country that possesses the strangest of all the strange c'stoms. religions and institutions I witnessed. What I 
. arecent article about the low wages prevailing in the Orient, however has excited considerable interest ar: ong my 
ares ond at least one newspaper has suggested that American high-priced labor can never hope to compete with such amaz- 
wi? <ereonm Ori ntal labor. and that without artificial barriers to keep out the products of the ch sap Oriental labor, the Ameri- 
peal r would be at a fatal disadvantage. It happens that I investigated this subject pretty close y in Asia and my conc usion is 
payee such arguments are groundless. It’s the old story, “Cheap labor is never cheap.” Industrially of course the must ad- 
= ced of the Asiatic nations is Japan, and by way of clearing up the point that has been raised I have thought it best to reprint 
lv week the result of my Japanese investigations. This artiele was prepared by me for the World's Work of New York Ci y and 
ped indebted to the courteous pu"lishers of that most excellent magazine for the privilege of reprinting most of my article 
herewith. It was written, I should perhaps explain, while I was still in Japan.—C. P.] 


Japan’s doors and labor to be had for a 

mere song—four-fifths of its cotton-fac- 
tory workers that are girls and women reCeive an 
average wage Of only 13.5 cents a day and the 
males get only 22 cents—it is simply useless for 
Europe and America to attempt to compete with 
Japan in any line that it chooses to monopolize. 
Now that it has recovered from its wars, it will 
doubtless forge to the front as dramatically as an 
industrial power as it has already done as a mili- 
tary and maritime power, while other nations, 
helpless in competition, must simply surrender to 
Mikado-land the lion’s share of Asiatic trade—the 
rich prize which the world has fought for since 
pefore Columbus.” 

In some such strain as this, prophets of evil 
among English and American manufacturers have 
talked for several years. For the last few months, 
professing to see in Japan’s adoption of a high 
protective tariff partial confirmation of their pre- 
dictions, they have assumed added authority. 
Their arguments, too, are so plausible and the 
facts as to Japan’s low wage scale are so patent 
that the world has become acutely interested in 
the threatened Japanese competition. 

And yet, after having seen the big factories and 
the little factory-workers in Tokyo and in Osaka, 
and after having listened to the most ambitious 
ot Japan’s industrial leaders, I shall leave the 
country convinced of the folly of the talk that 
white labor can not compete with Japanese labor. 
I believe indeed that the outlook is encouraging 
for manufacturing in the Mikado’s Empire, but I 
do not believe that this development is to be re- 
garded as a menace to English or American in- 
dustry. 

In America it has long been my conviction that 
cheap labor is never cheap; that so-called cheap 
labor is a curse to any community—not because 
itis cheap but because it is inefficient. The so- 
called cheap negro labor in the South, for exam- 
ple, I have come to regard as perhaps the dearest 
on the continent. Here in Japan, however, I was 
quite prepared to find that this theory would not 
hold good. By reason of conditions in a prim- 
itive stage of industrial organization, I thought 
that I might find cheap labor with all the advan- 
aages, in so far as there are any, and few of the 
disadvantages encountered elsewhere. But it is 
not so. An American factory-owner in Osaka, in 
summing up his Job’s-trials with raw Japanese 
labor, used exactly my own phrase in a newspaper 
article a few days ago—‘‘Cheap labor is never 
cheap.” And all my investigations have con- 
vinced me that the remark is as true in Japan as 
it is in America or in England. 

The per capita wage of Japanese laborers here 
is, of course, amazingly low. The latest 1910 
statistics, as furnished by the Department of 
Finance, indicate a daily wage (American money) 
of 40 cents for carpenters, 31.5 for shoemakers 
34 cents for blacksmiths, 25.5 cents for compos- 
itors, 19.5 cents for male farm laborers, and 22 
cents for male weavers, and 12 cents for female. 
In the cotton factories that I visited, which were 
of the better sort, the wages vary from 5 cents a 
day for the youngest children to 25 cents a day 
for good women workers. In a mousselaine mill 
I was told that the average wages were 22.5 
cents, ranging from 10 cents to a maximum of 50 
Cents for the most skilled employes. And this, 
be it remembered, was for eleven hours’ work and 
in a facory requiring a higher grade of efficiency 
than the average. 

But in spite of the fact that such figures as 
these were well known to him, it was my host in 
the first Japanese house to which I was invited— 
one of the Emperor’s Privy Councillors, a man of 
Much travel and culture who had studied com- 
Mercial conditions at home and abroad rather pro- 
foundly—who expressed the conclusion that Jap- 
anese factory labor, when reduced to terms of ef- 
ficiency, is not greatly cheaper than European, an 
pinion which has since grown rather trite in view 
of the number of times that I have heard it. “In 
the old handicrafts and family industries to which 
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our people have been accustomed,’ my host de- 
clared, ‘“‘we can beat the world; but the moment 
we turn to modern industrial machinery on a 
large scale, the newness of our endeavor tells 
against us in a hundred hindering ways. Num- 
bers of times I have sought to work out some in- 
dustrial policy which had succeeded, and could 
not but have succeeded in England, Germany, or 
America, only to meet general failure here because 
of the unconsidered elements of a different en- 
vironment, a totally different stage of industrial 
evolution.” 

All my investigations since have confirmed the 
philosophy of this distinguished Japanese whose 
name, if I should mention it, would be familiar 
to many in America and England. In the Tokyo 
branch of the Kanagafuchi Spinning Company (a 
company which controls 300,000 spindles) the di- 
Tector, speaking from the experience of one of 
the greatest and best conducted industries in 
Japan, declared: ‘‘Your skilled factory laborers 
in America or England will work four sides of a 
ring-frame; our unskilled laborer may work only 
one.”” A young Englishman in another factory 
declared: ‘It takes five men here to do work 
that I and my mate would take care of at home.” 
An American vice-consul told me that it takes 
three or four times as much Japanese as foreign 
labor to look after an equal number of looms. A 
Japanese expert just back from Europe declared 
recently that ‘“‘Lancashire labor is more expensive 
than ours but really cheaper.’’ Similarly the 
Tokyo correspondent of the London Times, sum- 
ming up an eight-column review of Japanese in- 
dustry, observed: ‘If we go to the bottom of the 
question and consider what is being paid as wages 
and what is being obtained as the product of la- 
‘bor in Japan, we may find that Japanese labor is 
not cheaper than labor in other countries.” 

My own conviction is that in actual output the 
Japanese labor is somewhat cheaper than Ameri- 
can or European labor, but not greatly so; and 
that even this margin of excess in comparative 
cheapness represents mainly a blood-tax on the 
lives and energies of the Japanese people, the re- 
sult of having no legislation to restrain the ruin- 
ous over-work of women and little children—a 
grievous debt which the nation must pay at the 
expense of its own stamina and which the manu- 
facturers must also pay in part through the fail- 
ure to develop experienced and able-bodied labor- 
ers. The latest Japan Year-Book expressed the 
view that ‘“‘in per capita output two or three skill- 
ed Japanese workers correspond to one foreign,” 
but under present conditions the difficulty here 
is to find the skilled workers at all. When Mr. 
Oka, of the Department of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, told me that the average Japanese fac- 
tory hand remains in the business less than two 
years, I was astonished, but inquiry from original 
sources convinced me that he was rigbt. With 
the best system of welfare work in the Empire, 
the Kanagafuchi Company keeps its laborers two 
and a half to three years but in a mill in Osaka 
of the better sort, employing 2,500 hands, I was 
told that only 20 per cent had been at work as 
long as three years. Under such conditions, the 
majority of the operatives at any time must be in 
a stage of deplorable inexperience, and it is no 
wonder that the Year-Book just quoted goes on to 
confess that ‘‘one serious defect of the production 
is lack of uniformity in quality—attributed to un- 
skilled labor and over-work of machinery.” 

Not only in the mills, but in numerous other 
lines of work, have seen illustrations of the 
primitive stage of Japan’s industrial efficiency. As 
a concrete illustration I wish I might pass to each 
reader the box of Kobe-made matches on the table 
before me (for match-making of this sort is an 
important industry here, as well as the sort con- 
ducted through matrimonial middlemen without 
waiting for the aid or consent of either of the 
parties involved). I have never in my life seen 
such a box of matches in America. Not in a hun- 
dred boxes at home would you find so many splin- 
ters without heads, so many defective matches. 

(Continued on page 19.) 





“What's The News?” 




















H. Kohlsaat, editor of the Record-Herald, 

had publicly stated that a fund of $100,000 
was raised to secure Lorimer’s election. In court, 
however, he refused to tell the name of his infor- 
mant, claiming that the information had been 
given him in confidence. When it seemed likely 
that Mr. Kohlsaat might have to goto jail for 
contempt of court, Clarence S. Funck, of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, stated that he had 
told the editor, and that his company had been 
asked for $10,000 for this corruption fund by 
Edward Tilden, a Chicago manufacturer and lob- 
byist. Tilden, of course, denies the charge, but 
the whole controversy has been re-opened. Sen- 
ator LaFollette has introduced a resolution in the 
Senate for a new investigation, and Lorimer may 
have to walk the plank yet. It is certainly to be 
hoped so, for he holds his seat now simply be- 
cause a majority of Senators treated the case as 
one to be decided on technicalities. In England 
he could not have held his seat a day. In this 
connection, it will be well to remember the names 
of the Southern Senators who voted for him. 
Here they are: Bailey, Bankhead, Fletcher, Fos- 
ter, Johnston, Simmons, Thornton, Tillman. 

ss 8 


The proposed arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain has proved per- 
haps the most popular idea ever advocated by 
either President Taft or Sir Edward Grey. The 
sentiment against war is steadily growing. ‘All 
previous centuries,’’ says Frederick Lynch in his 
new book, ‘“‘The Peace Problem,” ‘‘have witnessed 
ten wars to one arbitration treaty. The first ten 
years of the twentieth century has witnessed fifty 
treaties to one war.” 


Ts LORIMER case refuses to be settled. H. 


s2* 8 


Americans in Chihuahua and Sonora, the two 
Mexican States adjoining Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, ‘‘declare that unless the rebellion is end- 
ed with peace overtures very soon all northern 
Mexico will experience a disastrous famine. Be- 
cause of the spirit of unrest and general discon- 
tent prevailing last autumn little wheat was 
planted then, and so intent upon rebellion have 
the Mexicans been that scarcely any soil has been 
tilled this spring.”’ 

es 2: ¢ 

Senator Martin, of Virginia, won his fight to 
be nominal minority leader in the Senate. The 
Democratic Senators who stand for progressive 
ideas, such as the party must stand for if it is 
to win the independent vote of the country, chief- 
ly supported Senator Shiveley. 

a oe 


The Democratic Congressional program now in- 
cludes the following: Popular election of United 
States Senators; Statehood for Arizona and New 
Mexico; Canadian reciprocity; revision of sched- 
ule “K,’”? the wool schedule of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill; revision of the cotton schedule. 

ss ¢ 8 


At least 128 lives were lost in a _ terrible 
mine disaster near Littleton, Ala., a few days ago, 
and about half as many near Scranton, Pa. It is 
evident that the Government does not yet enforce 
sufficiently stringent regulations for protecting 
human life in the mining operations. 

* ¢ @ 


The U. S. Supreme Court has decided that it is 
against the law for an interstate railroad to trans- 
port coal from mines of which it is the actual 
owner—that is, that a railroad company must not 
engage in mining or manufacturing. 

ss: 6 

The Mexican rebellion continues; the new Cabi- 
net promises many reforms, but the insurrection- 
ists remain in the field. 





A Thought for the Week. 


been accepted as widely as at this Easter- 

tide. The Greks and Romans, greater in 
some ways than we, deemed slavery necessary to 
the existence of an intellectual class. Labor with 
the hands for hire they held contemptible. Ha- 
tred between nations they thought inevitable. Re- 
spect for labor has come, and progress in indus- 
try means that the carpenter of to-day has a 
broader education than the feudal baron, and a 
better understanding. War, once the rule, is 
looked upon more every year as an out-of-date 
absurdity. If the heart of the Gospel is the sub- 
stitution of friendliness for hostility, then the day 
of realization approaches.—Collier’s Weekly. 


N EVER has the moral content of Christianity 
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| READERS should examine this list before buying improved stock. 
BREEDERS should advertise in this department if they wish to sell improved stock. 





THE COOK FARMS 


63—Registered Mammoth Jacks—63 

17— Registered Saddle Stallions —17 

12—Registered Harness Stallions—12 

Weare making special prices on Jacks 
jand Stallions for the next thirty days. 

We are prepaying the freight on all 

sold. Write for circular or visit the 
y farms 


J.F.COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
h 
ANGUS CATTLE SiS.cth sexes, choicely 


bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
Wants. OSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
The Kentucky Jack Farm 

We breed and _ raise the 

MAMM 








OTH atc ane 

CKS. Buy from us an 
pany the  speculator’s 
profit. Write eo M4 


on Jacks, 
borg Mules. A iarge ‘lot to 
select from. 

JOE E. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky.:: 
Branch et c 
joun . C, 

—_—" - nM AVANT. M 


and 








SUNNYSIDE FARM ANGUS CATTLE 
FOR SALE. Three or four pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls of the very best breeding. They 
are oe Re teks 6 = poem ready for 

ticks on the 
—— ¥ \ WALKER, Union. S. C. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at ‘auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 

cows that a _ over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve mon 

Choice Gerkchizes of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














TEN PURE-BRED HEREFORD BULLS 
FOR SALE 


Prices $75. Best blood oh an. 
‘Tuleyries Fa 
GRAHAM 'F. BLANDY, White Post, aves Co., Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 














ERD. Boar and sow pigs a ages. 

Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 
Registered no ig Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., gon of rf Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s wale for $11.500 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- 
ing and at reasonable prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality ee-seers ready 
for immediate shipment. Males and females not 
akin. TERRACE VIEW one Forest ape. Va. 

R. W. WATSON, Prop., R. F. D. No. 1 


Fairfield Farm 


A nice lot of splendidly bred Berkshire 
pigs for sale. These pigs are raised un- 
der normal conditions. e will sell 
you one pig for $10. and pay for regis- 
tration, or pair for $15 and you pay for 
registration. 


J. HYMAN MEWBORN, Route 2, Kinston, N. C. 
ROUGH-COATED COLLIES 


| (Pedigreed and registered.) 

Puppies by Highland Melwood Monarch, by 
Melwood Monarch, by Ch. Hanover Monarch (out 
of Lady Alton Monty), by Ch. Ellwyn Astrolo- 
ger, out of Ch. Old Hall Moon, wheilped by Scot- 
tie from a line of six champions. Prices 
aw? $15 to $25, according to age, sex and 
quality. 

HIGHLAND COLLIE KENNELS, 














McKenzie, Tenn. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, eee — Alreferences. 


Add 
A. M. WORDEN” Tullehoma, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
2 registered 3-year old rams 
2 registered 1-year old rams- 
4 high grade 1-year old rams 
10 high ence lambs 
T. E. BROWN. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











Duroc-Jersey Service Boar, and 
Boar Pigs 


Sired by Waverland Col., (No. 22241) sold 1910 
for the highest price of any hog of the year ata 
public sale. Thisis an exceptional opportunity 
to secure the best blood of the best breed ata 
moderate price. All females sold. 


Henry Patrick, - Rustburg, Va. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


_Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - 


Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, 
and Collie Dogs. 
LAMBS and PIGS, May and June shipment. 
Collie Pups, April shipment. 
L. G. JONES, - Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


40 Choice Bershire Pigs For Sale 


8 more sows to farrow. Pigs sired by Carolina 
Masterpiece, splendid son of the famous Mas- 
terpiece 77,000; also by a fine son of Rival’s 
Champion, ‘grand champion of 1908. Sows large 
and prolific. 36 pigsinthreelitters. No better 
breeding or finer pigs to be had. Am selling 
these pigs very reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or pigs returned at my expense and your 
money back. C. M. Thigpen, Conetee, N. C. 





Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses. 


We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 


C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


The South Carolina 
Cherry Red Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Will book orders for 30 pigs, May, June and 
July yy 4 Prices, cash with order, $8, eight 
weeks old; $310, twelve weeks old. Pedigrees 
furnished free. 


|Pudding Swamp Stock Farm 
Walker T. Green, Prop. SHILOH, S. C. 


Registered Poland China Pigs 


$8 apiece or $15 a pair. Noakin. Also some 
good sows bredto farrowin June at $25 to $35 


apiece. Write me. C.D. Harris, Paducah, Ky. 


PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Won more premiums in the North Carolina State 
Fair than all others combined. FIFTY FANCY 
PIGS, from ten to twelve weeks old, for sale, on 
which we will make a special price for the next 
thirty days of $15 each. FOUR fancy show boars, 
three to four months old, $25 each. All stock 
registered and guaranteed satisfactory. For 
further particulars address 


PINEHURST FARMS, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mgr. 


YORKSHIRE PIGS 


For sale, 60 three months old pigs out of Im- 
ported Worsley, Miss. 9th and other prominent 
and well bred sows by Imported Manor Duke 
and Bourne Diamond boars. The Yorkshire is 
one of the best if not the best breed of hogs for 
bacon, and instead of farrowing from five to 
seven pigs like the Poland Chinas and Berk- 
shires, they raise from eight to ten pigs in 
nearly every litter. We will sell ag pigs 
crated and delivered to the Express Co., for $16 
each. Those who wish these pigs Nialnesee 
will be charged $18 each. 


MORVEN PARK FARM 
J.C. BEAVERS, Manager, - Leesburg, Va. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream ofthe breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early hetves they are picked over. 

WwW. WALKER. Union. S. C. 




















REG. POLAND CHINAS 

We offer a superior lot of pigs not related to 
those ,reviously shipped. sired by our fine 
males Virginia Pride and Beedleback for May 
and June shipment. Beedl.back was bred by 
the famous breeder, Mr. Winn, of Mo., and he 
says that this is the best bred male in the East, 
His second sire sold at public auction for $5,000. 
Choice Pigs, $7.50; fancy show pigs, $10 each. 
and orders must be booked now. 





E. W. JONES NURSERY CO., - - - Woodlawn, Va. 








Live Stock 
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CORN AND OATS AS FEED FOR THE HORSE. 


Oats the Best All-Round Grain 
Too High in Price—One Part 
Corn Recommended. 


Feed for Horses, but Usually 
Cottonseed Meal to Five Parts 


(No. 15 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South "7 


By Tait 


N THE SOUTH no other concen- 
l trate is so generally used as 
corn for feeding horses. This 
also applies to all other sections 
where corn is largely grown. On the 
other hand, in other sections and by 
most feeders oats have for many 
years been regarded as the best grain 
for feeding the horse and are largely 
used. As a matter of general infor- 
mation, we give below the number 
of pounds of the various nutrients in 
109 pounds of corn and oats: 


CORN 


Total 
Protein 
Carbohydrates 


It is of interest to call attention to 
a few facts shown in this compari- 
son: 

In 100 lbs. of corn there are 10.3 
lbs. of protein, and of this 7.8 lbs., 
or 76 per cent, is digestible. In 100 
lbs. of oats there are 11.4 lbs of pro- 
tein, and of this 10.7 lbs., or 94 per 
cent, is digestible. It should be noted 
that there is not only more protein 
in oats than in corn, but that what is 
present is more digestible; so that 
oats contain a little over one-third 
more digestible protein than corn 
When we come to a consideration of 
the carbohydrates and fats, however, 
we find the conditions reversed. In 
100 pounds of corn there are 72.6 
pounds of carbohydrates, and of these 
66.8 lbs., or 92 per cent, is digesti- 
ble; while in 100 lbs. of oats there 
are 70.2 lbs. of carbohydrates, but 
only 50.3 Ibs., or 71.6 per cent, is di- 
gestible. A comparison of the ash 
content of these feeds is also of in- 
terest, because of the necessity for 
ash or mineral matter for building 
up the bones in young animals. 


Special Purposes Served by Each of 
These Feeds. 


If we remember what has. been 
stated about the special functions of 
the different nutrients, the following 
lessons will be learned from the above 
comparisons: 

(1) Oats being a better balanced 








AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


The Coming Dairy Breed of the South 





Heavy and persistent milkers, thrifty 
and vigorous feeders. Cows of this breed 
are never dry. They produce a paying 
quantity of milk on the scantiest rations, 
i respond handsomely to strong feed- 


vAIRUIE FARM HERD, headed by the Imp. 
bull “Nethercraix Scotch Thistle,” 12397. 
few choicely bred heifers and bull 
calves for sale. Details and literature 
on application to 


H. C. GROOME, Prop. 


Warrenton, Va. 














Angora Buck For Sale 


Throughbred, a fine animal for head of 
flock. Don’t wish to inbreed only rea- 
son for selling. Also young ‘fame 
‘bucks. Address :: : : $4 


Occoneechee Farm, eshem N. C. 


FOR BREEDERS 
High-class Berkshire 
and Duroc Jersey Swine 

Bred and for sale. A few Duroc Pie for in. 


mediate eblpment, $10.00 each. D. L. FARRIOR 
Raleigh, N. 





Butler. 


ration; that is, having 1 part of pro. 
tein to 54 parts of carbohydrates and 
fats, while corn has only 1 part of 
digestible protein to 9 4-5 parts of 
carbohydrates and fats, is better suit- 
ed as an exclusive or simple grain 
feed for horses, unless the deficiency 
of protein in the corn be made up 
by the use of some hay rich in pro. 
tein. 

(2) The greater proportion of pro- 
tein also makes it a better feed for 
young growing colt or for a brood 





Ids. 


OATS 
Total 
Ibs. 
Tbs. 
Ibs. 


Digestible 
7.8 Ibs. 
66.8 Tbs. 


Digestible 
10.7 tbs, 
50.3 Ths. 
3.8 Ibs. 








mare growing a colt or giving milk, 
which need more protein than corn 
contains. 

(3) Since oats contain more than 
twice as large an amount of mineral 
matters, they are better suited for 
feeding animals that are growing or 
producing bone. 

(4) The large amount of carbohy- 
drates and the fact that these carbo- 
hydrates are largely or easily digest- 
ed make corn an excellent feed for 
animals working hard or requiring 
a large amount of energy-producing 
feed, 

To sum up, it may be briefly statei, 
that oats are a better single grain 
feed for any horse, are better for 
breeding stock and growing colts, but 
corn is a most excellent feed for sup- 
plying the carbohydrates which all 
animals need in large quantities. It 
has been claimed—but we think on 
insufficient evidence—that there is a 
stimulating principle in oats which 
gives a better spirit to the oat-fed 
horse than is obtained with any oth- 
er grain. This is probably a fallacy, 
the differences being due to the bet- 
ter all-round balance of the oat and 
its special suitability as a horse feed. 
The corn-fed horse, too, frequently 
fails to receive the nutrients he re 
quires. The hard-working horse is 
supposed to require more _ protein 
than the horse doing light work, but 
possibly the proportion of protein re 
quired for the horse doing hard 
work is not so great as at one time 
thought and this is probably why 
corn has proved such an excellent 
feed for horses doing hard work. 

As stated, corn is not so well bal- 
anced as oats, and is, therefore, not 
so well adapted to the feeding of cer- 
tain animals when used singly; but 
when the ash and protein, which it 
fails to supply, are obtained, through 
the use of some other feeds, there 
is no better feed for supplying the 
large amounts of carbohydrates need- 
ed than corn. 


How to Use Cottonseed Meal. 


As a single grain for horse feeding 
oats stand first, when cost is not 
considered; but their high price, & 
pecially in the South, gives corn the 
most important place in our horse 
feeding. 

If oats and corn are both available, 
as they should be on every farm, Wé 
would advise their use in about equal 
quantities or weights, when the hays 
used are of a mixed variety, that is, 
contain some legume. If grass hay 
or corn fodder is used, we would 
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make the proportion of oats larger, 


unless their cost be too high. As a 
rule, the cost of oats is too high and 
on many farms they are not avail- 
able at any reasonable cost; there- 
fore, our problem is to find a sub- 
stitute. This was also the problem 
of those feeding army and omnibus 
horses in Europe and other countries 
where corn is not grown extensively. 
They found the substitute required 
in a mixture of oats and corn, but 
we may profitably look for a com- 
plete substitute for the oats owing to 
their usually high price. 

If we assume that 12 Ibs. of oats 
make a suitable grain ration for a 
1,000-pound horse doing hard work, 
what can we substitute that will sup- 
ply an equivalent in feed nutrients 
and that will meet the other require- 
ments of low cost, palatability, etc? 

Let us try 9 Ibs. of corn and 1% 
lbs. of cottonseed meal. The fol- 


lowing table will show how these 
rations compare in digestible nutri- 


ents: 
(9 lbs. Corn 
12 Ibs. Oats 1% lbs. Cot- 
(tonseed M. 
PLOW. siccsas 1.28 Ibs 1.27 tbs. 
Carbohydrates.. 6.03 Ibs 6.33 Ibs. 
Se ae ae 46 Ibs. -53 Ibs. 
v1) ) Ga oe ar 32 Ibs. .24 Ibs. 


It is probable that 9 lbs. of corn 
and 1% lbs. of cottonseed meal will 
give as good results in feeding a farm 
horse as 12 lbs. of oats. Certainly 
9 lbs. of corn and 2 lbs. of cotton- 
seed meal will make as good a ration. 
The cost will be considerably less, 
but we would advise the breeder of 
horses to grow oats in order that at 
least a part of the ration for the 
brood mares and colts may be oats. 
For the mature, hard-working horse, 
we would advise the cheaper ration 
of 1 part part of cottonseed meal to 
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are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 
No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


_ PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 





5 parts of corn. 








SOY BEANS AND SWEET POTATOES AS HOG FEED. 


Feed Potatoes 


A North Carolina correspondent t 
says he has used soy beans for graz- 
ing hogs and that they make the t 
hogs sick, causing them to vomit, 
especially when first turned on them. 





DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 


in Conjunction W 
Alone. 


not well balanced, 


The following analysis will be valu- 
able for comparison: 


ith Soy Beans—Not Potatoes 


ory growth and, moreover, they are 
needing some pro- 


ein to make a satisfactory ration. 


















amounting to 26 per cent. In each 
instance the older sows farrowed 
more pigs per litter, heavier pigs at 
birth, and their pigs made the most 
rapid growth after birth.—Swine in 
America. 





Edgar B. Moore, of Selwyn Farms, 
has bought Keystone Baron Duke, 
champion Berkshire boar at the last 
International Live Stock Show. Mr. 
Moore sold last year over $5,000 








worth of stock for breeding pur- 
Feeds Water | Protein | Carbohydrates Fats poses. 
I a cian cenaiibeinncaconie 71.1 | 0.8 Ibs. 22.9 Ibs. | 0.3 Ibs POLAND CHINAS 
se by beans ....--- <ciihassidsdenits “1 | a“ ua | 
oa nes Me ae ie 409" | 12" For May Delivery 
Soy beans pen sien cee oeeeeeeanes 17 jon 23.375" 14.6“ 

















He has been told that an acre of 
sweet potatoes will fatten more hogs 
than an acre of soy beans, and wants 
to know what we think of sweet po- 
tatoes for feeding hogs. It is not 
possible to make a definite com- 
parison between two feeds so dis- 
tinctly different, but we are inclined 
to question the accuracy of his infor- 
mation regarding the comparative 
values of sweet potatoes and soy 
beans as hog feeds. As stated, they 
are entirely different kinds of feds. 
The potatoes are bulky, high in water 
content and carbohydrates in propor- 
tioned to carbohydrates. 

It would, therefore, seem that a 
half acre of each, or three-quarters 
of an acre of soy beans and one- 
fourth acre of potatoes would be bet- 
_ ter than either alone. 

It is certain that to do best the 
hogs should have some feed rich in 
carbohydrates when grazing soy 
beans, but it is questionable if corn 
or rice polish is not better than sweet 
potatoes for balancing the soy beans. 

For hogs on dry feed, sweet pota- 
toes are valuable in small quantities 
to give some succulence to the ra- 
tion, which is important in feeding 
nearly all farm animals; but the 
sweet potato is so bulky that when 
kept on these alone the hog can not 
consume enough to make satisfac- 


A glance at the table above shows 
the wide differences in soy beans and 
sweet potatoes and a comparison is 
impossible; but when we consider the 
bulky nature of the sweet potato, the 
fact that large quantities of raw po- 
tatoes are hard to digest and the fur- 
ther fact that the hog with his small 
stomach handles bulky feeds less ad- 
vantageously than any other animal, 
we can at once see why experience 
has proved the soy bean a better 
single feed for fattening or growing 
hogs than the sweet potato. We 
would advise our correspondent to 
continue growing soy beans and pea- 
nuts for his hogs; but when the hogs 
are grazing these should have sweet 
potatoes also, or feed them as much 
as one-fourth of a ration of corn. 
When the hogs are first put on the 
soy beans they should be allowed to 
eat only a short time and then taken 


out, especially if hungry when turn- 
The sweet potato produces a 
large yield in bushels, but the large 
amount of water it contains, its con- 
low 
it unsuitable 


ed in. 


sequent bulky nature and its 
protein content make 
to form the larger part of a hog ra- 
tion, although it is a valuable crop 
when used properly in conjunction 
with rich protein feeds like soy beans 
and peanuts. 








AGED SOWS THE BEST FOR 
BREEDING. 


An investigation at the Iowa Ex- 
Periment Station to discover the in- 
fluence of the age of sows upon their 
prolificacy and the weight and growth 
of the pigs they produced, gave some 
interesting results. It was found, 
for example, that 15 sows bred at 
8 or 9 months averaged 7 2-3 pigs 
per litter, while 14 sows about 24 
months old averaged 9 6-10 pigs per 
litter, and aged sows averaged 
10 6-10 pigs per litter. Pigs from 
the younger sows weighed on an av- 
erage 2.39 pounds per pig; from the 
two-year-old sows, 2.68, and from 
the aged sows 2.61 pounds. When 








about six weeks old the pigs from the 
young sows made an average daily 
gain of .82 pounds, while the pigs 
from two-year-old sows gained .40 
pounds. No data is given on the 
gain of the pigs from the aged sows. 

Stated in another way, it was 
found that the two-year-old sows far- 
rowed 24 per cent more pigs than 
the young sows, while the old sows 
farrowed 30 per cent more. The 
weight of the pigs from the two-year- 
old sows was 9 per cent greater than 
that of the young sows, while the 
pigs from the old sows were 12 per 
cent larger than from the young 
sows. The pigs from the two-year- 
old sows made a more rapid gain 





A limited number 
of Pies by_ my, fine 
boars. “Gray’s 
Perfection” 73339 
and other noted 
boars. 


Address 


J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


































ECONOMY SILO 





Oursimple oe ciin cate 
forming air-tight silo, entirely 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling, 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrench. Free access, 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
—_— SILO & MFG. CO., ij 

38M. Frederick, Md. 
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Best Awl of All 


Nae 
For —. harness, suiiiae, dane, @ straps, ean canvas, 
etc. Sews or mends anything; whole repair 
shop. Indispensable to farmers and horse- 
Automatic natural tension 
reel, carrying waxed thread. 
Original and only perfect lock- 
stitch, diamond point needle, 
groove running full length 
protects the thread, exclusive 
» universal demand Write today 


» 158 N. Eutaw St.. Baltimore, Md 







$1.00 
Prepai 
Sells on sight. 
Agents get busy, write. 


feature; always read 
SOUTHERN SALES C! 





BERKSHIRE PIGS f 
Big-boned, short-headed, good-bodied, 
gowthy, thrifty; breeding the very best 
Young boars ready for service $25 each; pigs, 
either sex, three to five months old, $12.50 to $20, 
registered, crated, f. 0. b. cars. Write your 
wants and let us desc ribe. Money back if not 
as Pig mings one No culls shipped. No $3 pigs. 

A few registered Jersey heifers priced right. 
White Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per setting. 


JNO. F. TUCKER & SON, : : Smyrna, Tenn, 





















The first cost is the only cost of good stock. 











Great Horse Sale 


Nashville, Tenn., April 25-26-27-28 
at Tennessee State Fair Grounds 












Ps CRORE 








Highly bred trotters, 





pacers, saddle horscs, guppies 
driving horses, one hundred ponies of all kinds. | 
Come to this sale—bargains can be had. Write for catalogue. 


Southern Breeders Sales Co., 315 North Second Ave., Nashville, Tenn. | 


ae 











The Birmingham Stock Farm 


fw. B. BULLOCK, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


















Ww. B. BULLOCK, - 





than those from the young sows, 








Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


| any other firm in America. 


ey ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 


For the next thirty days, I 
any of the above breeds cheaper than 
I have 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, thatI can sell you from $600 
up. Allsound and guaranteed Breed- 


Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we car sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is backed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want to hear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I willsend a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 

















n this department we shall publish offer- 
ae of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man Is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











rpentine Location For Sale. located on the 
galarced. Health as good as among the moun- 
tains of Tennes ee. Place is calculated to make 
between 13 and 14 hundred casks of spirits this 
season. Sufficient timber yet to cut 18 or 20 
crops. Plenty_ ot additional timber available. 
Mathis & Co., Quitman, Ga. 





FARM FOR SALE—About 500 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
one andtwo years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at. 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


1000 Acres 


iles of Monroe, N.C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
PR yd wow) Public Road. Twenty thousand 
cords of wood. Two hundred thousand. fet 
timber. Two hundred acres cultivated. $22.50 
per acre. 


MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO. 
MONROE, N. C. 


Virginia Farms 
We have’them containing from 50 to 1400 acres. 
Land adapted to corn, cotton, grain and tobacca 


Best farming section in Mecklenburg County. 
For other information, write or call on 


J. S. GORDAN & CO., 


Baskerville, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 














Big Money-Making Farm 
233 Acres, Equipped 


2 mules, mare, 2cows, brood sow, 40 hens, 3 geese, 
mowing machine, hay rake, 2 plows, 2 cultivators, disc, 
steel harrow, corn pianter, wagon, carriage, etc., are all 
included to immediate purchaser of this big, rich farm; 
160 acres in machire-worked fields, 73 acres in timber, 
estimated over 100,010 feet saw logs; fine apple orchard, 

lenty of other fruit; good 8-room house, two tenant 
Pounce, large barn, carriage house, poultry houses, etc. ; 
located convenient to depot, mtrkets, etc.; Owner can- 
not care for place and must sell, hence the sacrifice price 
of only $7,000 for all, part cash, rem .inder on time. For 
details, traveling instructions, etc., see page 80, **Strout’s 
New Mammoth Farm Catalog No. 34,'’ copy free. Station 
1358, E, A STROUT, Land Title Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


| 





A MOVEMENT ALL COTTON FARMERS SHOULD HELP. 


Write to Your Congressman and Urge Him 


to Act—Western 


Farmer Has Duty-Free Binding Twine—Cotton Farmers Should 


Have Free Bagging and Ties. 


HAT the cotton bagging and tie 
Si trust, ‘“‘not satisfied with rob- 

bing the American cotton plant- 
er of nearly one million dollars an- 
nually through unjust tariff placed 
upon bagging and ties under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, are plan- 
ning to increase their levy on the 
cotton crop to $2,800,000 annually” 
is declared in resolutions adopted a 
few days ago by the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. The resolutions 
appeal to Congress to place bagging 
and ties on the free list, and urge 
the enactment of the necessary legis- 


j lation at the present extra session of 


Congress. 

President W. B. Thompson, of the 
Cotton Exchange, in a letter which 
he addressed to each member of 
Congress, tells of the great import- 
ance to the South of this tariff steal. 
He says, in part: 

“The cotton crop of the South 
yields annually an average of about 


112,000,000 bales, of this total ap- 


proximately five-eights, or 7,500,000 
bales representing an average money 
value of over $50,000,000, are ex- 
ported and exchanged for foreign 
gold. The mere statement of these 
facts attests the importance of the 
cotton producing industry, empha- 
sizes the obligation which the coun- 
try owes the producer of this crop, 
and establishes his right to at least 
just treatment at the hands of the 


| general law-making power. 


“Under the present tariff law the 
duty on steel cotton ties amounts to 
.027 cents per bale, or to $324,000 
on a crop of 12,000,000. This tariff 





145 Acres, Productive Farm, $2,300 


Pleasantly located within convenient distance of town, 
and all advantages; mail delivered; splendid soil, cuts 
two tons of hay per acre; fine spring-watered pasture, 
over 460 fruit trees; pretty cottage home, barn, chicken 
house, corn crib and shop. Owner cannot c»re for place, 
and to immediate purchaser will sell for: only $2,300, 
part c#sh, remainder on time. For partici lars, etc., of 
this and other Virginia farm opportunities, many fully 
equipped with stock and tools see page 85, ‘*Strout’s 

ew Mammoth Farm Catalog No. 34,’’ just out; copy 


free. Station 1358, E. A. STROUT,Land Title Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





Farm For Sale at a Bargain 





































with no fertilizer. 


Farm of 1050 acres on Pee Dee River 2 1-2 
miles from railroad in thickly settled commun- 
ity and with good roads to all nearby towns. 
Three hundred acres of upland and two hun- 
dred acres of bottom land already cleared. Soil 
is a deep gray loam and has scarcely been 
scratched. Excellent for all staple crops. 

Owner is making as high asa bale anda 
half of cotton to the acre with 400 pounds of low 
grade fertilizer, and is making fifty bushels of 
corn on land he has had in corn for ten years 


Buildings are easily worth $10,000. New 
ten room dwelling, modern in every way, metal 
shingle roof, and made of very best materials. 
Cost $5,000. Twenty tenant houses of three to 
five rooms in excellent state of repair. 
and outhouses sufficient for the place. 
already on the place and very cheap. A Big 
Place for a Big Man. 


For further particulars, write me. 
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H. A. PAGE, Jr., - 










- Aberdeen, N. C. 











is prohibitive, as is shown by the fact 


that no steel ties are imported. 
Therefore, the Government has no 
share in this impost which consti- 


tutes simply and safely tribute levied 
upon cotton farmers for the benefit 
of the cotton tie trust. 

“The duty on jute bagging imposed 
by the present tariff law amounts to 
.05 cents per bale, or to $630,000 on 
a crop of 12,000,000 bales. This 
tariff is, to a large extent, prohibi- 
tive inasmuch as it yields only about 
$100,000 revenue to the Govern- 
ment. The balance constitutes a 
tribute paid by the cotton farmers 
to the bagging trust. 

“But the bagging trust is not sat- 
isfied with its share of this import. 
It desires to raise the duty to a fig- 
ure which will not only prevent the 
Government from receiving any reve- 
nue therefrom, but will enable the 
trust to take from the farm four 
times as much as it has been able to 
take heretofore. 

“From the reasons stated it will 
incontestably appear that not only 
the proposed outrage, but the pres- 
ent tax on bagging and ties is in- 
equitable and wrong; and because 
the Western farmer has now, and has 
had for more than fifteen years his 
binder twine on the free list, the tax, 
upon the Southern farmer stands 
condemned of the additional vice of 
discrimination.” 





LETTER CORN CROPS WITH LESS 
LABOR. 


Use a Preventive for Grass Instead 
of Letting It Come and Then 
Killing It. 

Messrs. Editors: The’ greatest 
work one can do for another 
is to help him to help himself. This 
is what The Progressive Farmer has 
been doing all its life. It has helped 
me, and not me only, but all who 
have taken it and read it and put 
into practice its teachings. 

The Progressive Farmer is a lead- 
er, and in any leader, be he great or 
small, is inspiration. There is equal 
inspiration in the lives of those who 
realize that they are not fitted to be 
leaders but nobly toil to make pos- 
sible the work that the leaders are 
carrying out for them. The knowl- 
edge that they are not idlers, but 
helpers, not parasites, but real 
producers, gives them heart in their 
work, and the contentment that 
comes only with honest achieve- 
ments. 

Last year I took 8 acres of poor 
land—broadcasted 42 loads of ma- 
pure and broke with two horses, 8 
inches deep. Then re-broke it cross 
with one-horse plow; then cut with 
disk cultivator, then used the drag 
harrow; then planted it to corn. 
Gathered 40 barrels of good corn. 
Two years before on same land I 
gathered 20 barrels. All this increase 
was due to following the teachings 
of this paper. 

Heretofore my crops have been un- 
profitable. Last year I made 2,409 
pounds of cotton on less :and than I 
made 2,000 pounds on the year be- 
fore, and the land is in better condi- 
tion than when I began. How comes 
this increase in crops? Better prep- 
aration and cultivation. 

We farmers must learn to culti- 
vate our land better and make what 
we do make with less labor by using 
better tools—tools that will save 
time, for that is what counts in this 
time of scarcity of labor and the high 
price it commands. 

I will tell you how I save hoe 
work: Just use a _ preventive for 
grass-instead of killing grass. Use 





some tool that will break the crust 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


just before it is formed on the land, 
Never wait for it to come up ang 
then you will not have to kill it. 7 Use 
the weeder as long as I can, then the 
harrow. I never chop cotton pyt 
once, and not then until I have dirt. 
ed it once or twice. Each time I ugg 
tbe harrow under the plow that I dirt 
with, one horse carrying the same 
tool and one hand. If you want to 
dirt your cotton nice, try this plan 
and you will be convinced. Just take 
off the handles from your harrow, 
put your plow-stock on the harrow 
and spike it to it, and you are ready 
tc do the best work you ever did in 
your life, my word for it. 
W. C. ANDREWS. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





PLANTING AND CULTIVATING 
COTTON. 


Messrs. Editors: A deep, firm seed- 
bed is the first thing necessary jp 
successful cotton raising. After hay- 
ing secured such a seed-bed, use 3 
pecks of the very best seed per acre, 
and cover your cotton 1 inch deep. 
Cotton is a sun plant, and when it 
is covered shallow on a firm sgeed- 
bed, it comes in contact with both 
moisture and sunshine at the same 
time, and as a result comes up quick- 
ly and grows off and is healthy and 
ly ever does well. If it comes up at 
all, it is a long time doing go, and 
when it gets to the surface of the 
soil it is in a good degree exhausted, 
and if it lives at all, it will be later 
than the shallow-covered. The sun 
is too long getting to the roots and 
the seed generally rots or makes a 
puny stalk, and has little vitality 
about it. Prepare your land so as 
to secure the moisture close to the 
surface and cover shallow and you 
will have no trouble in securing a 
good stand, provided you plant any 
time after the first of April. My plan 
is to get my cotton all planted dur- 
ing April, if the season is at all 
favorable. JNO. O. ALLEN. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SILOS? 


We hope that a great number of 
the progressive readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are going to build 
silos this year.. In nearly every 
State the United States Department 
of Agriculture has some man who 
will assist the farmers in this work. 
We should be very glad if every 
reader who plans building a silo will 
send us his name. It will also be 
well for every interested reader to 
write the Dairy Department, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The Dairy Divis- 
ion will tell him from whom he can 
get any help that he may need in 
planning the work. 








DAY OLD BABY CHICKS AND EGGS 
FOR HATCHING 


From finely bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Well matured, vigorous stock and 
splendid layers. Chicks 10c in lots of 25 or 
more. Eggs, $1 per setting. 


AUBURN FARM, : : : 


Hartsville, S. C. 














Eggs For Hatching 


From pure bred S. C. White Leghorns; Young 
and Wyckoff strains. Large pure white birds 
and fine layers. Price $1.00 per i5. 


Mrs. B. B. Robinson, Franktown, Va. 





Field Peas and Soja Beans 
For Sale 
Big Mammoth Yellow Scja or Soy Beans 
good stock, $2.50 per bushel; Unknown Black 
$2 40 per bushel; Unknown or Wonderful, $2.30 
per bushel; Speckled, $2.30 per bushel; Iron 
Hulls $2 40 per bushel. 
Burrus & Company 
New Bern, N. C. 








Plant Your Cow Peas 
fe Mako 

in Rows 

and harvest them with the Perfect Pea and 

Bean Harvester and Thresher. For particu- 

lars address 

The Cow Pea Harvester Co., 

Salisbury, Md. 
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Don’t Put Paper On Your 
Pantry Shelves 


It’s a nuisance and a bother—doesn’t 
look tidy, and quickly tears and soils 
—dust and grime slip underneath it. It 
isn’t waterproof; every time you wash 
the wood, you must replace the paper, 
and you must leave your pots and pans 
hanging around for half an hour until 


the wood dries. 
Coat Your Shelves With 
Bl . 
Made In 18 
colors and Naturak(Clear) 
Renews everything from cellar to garret 

And Make Them Sanitary and 

a Wholesome and Attractive 
Dropin at your local store and order a 20¢c can of 
White Jap-a-liac. You need no experience to use it. Any 
woman canapply it. It brushes readily and flowsevenly 
anddriesout quickly, leaving a fine, high, permanent 
gloss like the glaze ona china plate. 

It wears for years without replacing. It won't dis- 
color; you can Wash it every day without affecting its 
finish. A damp cloth will remove any dust or stains. 

Dothe same thing with the top of your kitchen table 
andtear off that strip of dingy, smelly oilcloth. The 
oileloth costs more than Jap-a-lac, and isn’t nearly as: 
good. It won't last one fourth as long, and you know, 
can't be kept really clean from the moment it begins to 
crack. Remember there isa different kind of Jap-a iac 
forevery kind of use, 

There's a Jap-a-lac with 
which you can bring back 
that new look to your 
floors. It's as elastic asa 
coat offrubber. Won't crack 
or whiten, and keeps its 
glistening beautiful polish 
after months of scrubbing. 


You simply can’t keep 
howe without Jap-a-lac 


lyon want to know of the 
hundreds of things for 
which you can use it send 
for our FREE Book which 
tellsyou ten times as much 
48 this advertisement has 
fomtodiscuss. When you 
buy Jap-a-lac, be sure that 
yugetit. Japalac isa 
tade marked name. There’s 
aly one sort, and it’s made 
by The Glidden Varnish 
pany. There is no sub- 







stitute. Write or mail 
mee open to-day eae 
ook telling of the wn) fe NI ¥ 

many wonderful things you wh ras 

can do in a few minutes’ 2) ALL COLORS }) 25S 
spare time with a little bit a cae 
of Japalac. There is at 
least one Jap.a lac dealer in 
every town. Write to-day to 





All Sizes 20c to $3.00 


Cendand, 0. The Glidden Varnish Co. Toronto, Oot 
Branches: 


New York. Chicago. 





Annual Reunion United Confederate 
Veterans, Little Rock, Ark., May 
15th to 18th, 1911 
For this occasion the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad has authorized special 
low rates, May 13th, 14th and 15th; lim- 
ited until May 23rd. Ticket can be de- 
Posited at Little Rock, and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, at time of 
deposit, limit of ticket can be extended 
to, and including June 14th, 1911. 
For rates and information apply to 
nearest agent or T. C. White, General 
Passenger Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 








Norfolk Southern Railroad—Route 
of the “Night Express.”’ 


gravel via Raleigh (Union Station) and No®folk 
outhern Railroad, to and from all points in Eas- 
tern North Carolina. 
N Schedule in effect January 29. 
N. B. The following schedule figures published 
as information ONLY and are not guaranteed. 
9:15 —TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH— 
0 P. m. Daily—‘Night Express,’’ Pullman 
6: Sleeping Car for Norfolk. 
‘Iba.m. Daily—for Wilson, Washington and 
Notfolk—Parlor Car between New Bern and 
Norfolk. 
215 a.m. Daily, except Sunday for New Bern via 
: Chocowinity. 
“p.m. Daily—Except Sunday, for Washington. 
7:20 —T RAINS ARRIVE RALEIGH— 
“0 a.m. Daily—11:20 a. m. Daily except Sunday 


and 8:00 p. m. Daily. 
10:13) P RAINS GOLDSBORO— 
: sp, m. Daily—‘Night Express’’—Pullman 
15, eeping Car for Norfolk, via New Bern. 
; _ m. Daily—For Beaufort and Norfolk. Par- 
3:20 or Car between New Bern and Norfolk. 
. age Daily, for New Bern, Oriental and Beau- 
pier further information and reservation of 
man Sleeping Car Specs, apply to D. V. Conn, 


4 oe Raleigh, N. C. 
ck W. W. Croxton, 








The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 























Good Middling 14% 
Strict Middling ............es.e-=.... 14% 
(ob 14% 
OF GPRAOB sc ccnccmsnss cxvscwemn.ce 195% © 18% 


Scene arene 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending April 3. 






Spot Cotton—Good ordinary. ._-.....----- 13 1-16 
Low middling ---.. ...-.......-.-- 13 11-16 
Middling .............0<c0-.0=. -- 147-16 
Good middling --.-..-----..-.---- 14 13-16 

Total sales 8,117 bales. 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton --------- nominal 

Cottonseed meal—per ton-------_..-. $26 to $28.00 


The market is firmer with a good 
demand for the higher grades. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


April 12,2908. 
Receipts this week have been on 
the small scale and as the weather 
has turned damp and warm we ex- 
pect that they will be larger next 
week.. Prices continue to rule high 
for all grades of tobacco, lugs and 
short leaf especially. The market 
for Burley tobacco is unchanged and 
somewhat higher for common grades. 
We hear no complaint about 
plants and it is therefore to be sup- 
posed that they are in good condi- 
tion and undoubtedly a full crop of 
dark tobacco will be planted this 
spring, as there seems to be every 































































































prospect of continued high prices 
year. 
Bright ; 
Wrappers Fillers 
@ommon -2-—<...--+----.- 13 @ 16 7@ 9 
MOGH . Secs soe see. 5 14 @ 25 10 @ 12 
ee 25 @ 50 12 @ 15 
Smokers Cutters 
re 6@ 8 10 @ 12 
US a 8 @ 10 12 @ 15 
Co Se 10 @ 12 15 @ 30 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Gomiion.—-.-....-.6...- 6@ 8 5@ 7 
Oe 7@ 9 I@ 9 
2 See 9 @ 30 9 @ 14 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed------------ ett 
D. S. Bellies, packed " a, 
D. S. Butts -------------------.-.----- a 
Butter, creamery--------..---------- 
ams, choice 19 
Lard, pure, tierces 10% 
se pearl__....-------------------- “2 
eal, common . 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn—white 70 
Corn, mixed 70 
Oats, clipped, white 50 
Oats, mixed - 48 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds-------...- 1.50 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-------- 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-----~ = 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ---------- 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds------------.-- 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced------------------ 70 
Rebundled 70 
ate Ties : 3 o 
agging, 2 pound ----------------..- 2 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-------- $6.25 to 6.75 
Paten' 5.75 to 6.25 
Straight oe 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.00 to 5.25 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) = 
Ct) Se 4% 
Prime a 
Machine picked 34@3% 








RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va. 
Week ending April 10. 










Steers, best, per cwt.,---------------- $6.00 $0)Sas 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 5 25 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt., -.------ 4.50 to 5.00 

Heifers, best, per cwt. -------------- 6:75 t0 ...- 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 5.00 to 5.50 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 4.00 to 4.50 

Cows, best, per cwt., ---------------- 4.25 to 475 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ Sees ee 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 2.50 to 3.50 

Oxen, per cwt., ageeseoes 

Bulls, per cwt.,----------<2<22---.--- 4.00 to 4.50 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------------- 8.0) to -..- 
medium, per cwt.,-------------.- 7.00 to .-.- 

Dairy cows, per head_-------------- 25.00 to 60 00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., --- ame 400° 10 o< = 
good, per cwt., ------------------ 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- 5.00 to 6.00 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,---------------- _... to 600 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.00 to 4.00 
lambs, per cwt.,------.---------- 5.00 to 6.50 





SOY BEANS VS. COWPEAS FOR 
HOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: Here are some 
points in favor of the soy bean: 





- Hudson, 
General Supt. General Pass. Agt,. 
Norfolk, Va. 


(1) The soy bean will yield more 
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Select 
Company 







foreign odors. 






—its own. 


ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 
all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 
soda cracker, keeps select company 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 




































per acre. (2) The soy bean has a 
much higher feeding value. (38) The 
soy bean will thrive in a wider range 
of climate, being able to stand light 
frosts: this the cowpea will not do. 

As every one who is familiar with 
the soy bean knows, they will shell 
out on the ground when fully ma- 
tured. Some claim this a disadvan- 
tage, but it is not. They are not af- 
fected by the weather when lying on 
the ground in the fall of the year. 
Being shelled out, the hog does not 
have anything to do but pick them 
up; this he will readily do. 

J. Mi. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 





Direct Line to All Points North, 
South, East, West—Very Low 
Round Trip Rates to All Principal 
Resorts. 


Through Pullman to Atlanta leaves Raleigh 
4:05 p. m.; arrives Atlanta 6:25 a. m., making 
close connection for and arriving Montgomery 
following day after leaving Raleigh, 11 a. m., 
Mobile 4:12 p. m., New Orleans 8:30 p. m., Bir- 
mingham 12:15 noon, Memphis 2:05 p. m., Kansas 
City 11:20a. m. second day, and connecting for 
all other points. This car also makes close con- 
nection at Salisbury for St. Louis and other 
Western points. 

Through Pullman to Washington leaves Ral- 
eigh 6:50 p. m.; arrives Washington 8:53 a. m., 
Baltimore 10:02 a. m., Philadelphia 12:23 noon, 
New York 2:31 p.m. This car makes close con- 
nection at Washington for Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and all points North and West, and at Greens- 
boro for through Tourist Sleeper for California 
points, and for all Florida points. 

Through Parlor Car for Asheville leaves Golds- 
boro at 6:45 a. m., Raleigh 8:35 a. m.; arrives 
Asheville 7:40 p. m., making close connection 
with the Carolina Special, and arriving Cincin- 
nati 10 a. m. following day after leaving Raleigh, 
with close connection for all points North and 
Northwest. ; 

Pullman for Winston-Salem leaves Raleigh 
2:30 a, m.; arrives Greensboro 6:30 a. m., making 
close connection at Greensboro for all points 
North, South, East and West. This car is 
handled on train No. 111, leaving Goldsboro at 
10:45 p. m. ; 

If you desire any information please write or 
call. We are here to furnish imformation as 


well as to sell tickets. 
W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A, 
.._ 215 Fayetteville St., 





H. FGA Y,G.P.A 
I ington, D. C. 


Raleigh, \N. C. 


Personally Conducted Tour to 
the Pacific Coast under the 
Management of Rev. 
Wm. Black. 


Operated Via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


Arrangements have just been completed by 
Rev. William Black of Charlotte, N. C., for the 
operation of the most extensive Personally 
Conducted Tour ever operated out o. the South 
to the Pacific Coast. This tour will leave the 
Carolinas about June 29th, going out through 
Birmingham, Memphis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
San Deigo, Paso Robles, touching old Mexico, 
Del Monte, San Francisco Portland, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, St. Paul, Chicago, thence home. 

Every little detail for the comfort and pleasure 
of the party has been carefully arranged by Dr. 
Black, who has had years of experience in 
handling special parties, and only the best and 
most attractive trips in the West have been 
selected, including Yellowstone National Park, 
Pikes Peak, Cataline Island. Old Mexico, through 
the Great Rockies over the Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific, Lake Louise and many others. 

Thetotal rate includes railroad and pullman 
fare, meals on dining car, hotel accommo- 
dations, side trips, etc., and is within the reach 
ofall. For full information address. Rev. Wm, 
Black, Charlotte, N. C., H. S. Leard, Division 
Passenger Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Southern Educational Conference 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
April 19 to 21, 1911 


On account of the above occasion the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company has authorized 
special low rates April 17th and 18th, with final 
limit tickets to reach original starting point not 
later than midnight of April 30th. For rates 
and information apply to nearest Agent, or to 

T. C. White, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 

















WHY YOUNG CHICKS DIE. 
Messrs. Editors: I have a letter 
from one of The Progressive Farmer 
Family in which he states that his 
first experience with hatching chicks 





in an incubator was good—hatching 
®8 chicks: from 135 eggs. But he 
lost all but ten of them the first 
week from bowel trouble. Did not 


feed until chicks were 48 hours old; 
then fed on cooked meal bread and 
cracked grains. The eggs incubated 
were bought up from the neighbors, 
presumably all sorts and conditions, 
ringed, streaked and striped as to 
feathers, had the chicks lived and 
developed feathers. Will have an- 
other hatch coming off shortly, and 
wants to know ‘‘Why did they die?” 

That is a question I am asked fre- 
quently at this season of the year. 
The feeding seems to have been right 
in this case—waited 48 hours before 
feeding, so too early feeding was not 
the cause of the trouble. If it was 
not in the feeding, then we must look 
to the brooding for the cause. A 
newly-hatched chick is very sensi- 
tive to heat and cold, and when first 
removed from the incubator, which 
registers about 105 degrees, should 
be kept in a brooder in a tempera- 





Big News For Incubator Buyers 


The famous Belle City Incubator 
wins the ‘“Tycos’’ Cup Contest over 
machines costing 2 to 5 times as 
much—making it the Double World’s 
Champion. And winner raised over 
97 per cent of chicks. Order Now. 
Get in champion class. Order direct 
from this advertisement to get early 
start. Hundreds of others do. I guar- 
antee satisfaction. Read remark- 
able offer beiow. J. V. Rohan, President. 


$ oD 
140- 

Ever Made 
$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 

Both Incubator and Brooder, ordered together 
cost but $11.50— Freight Prepaid (E. of Rockies). 
The Belle City Incubator has double walls 
and dead air space all over, copper tank, hot- 
water heat, self-regulator, thermometer, egg 
tester, safety lamp, nursery, high legs, 
double door. The Belle City Brooder is the 
Only double-walled brooder made, hot-water 
eat, platform, metal lamp. No machines 
Ss at any price are better. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for our book to: 
day, or send the price 
now and save waiting. 
140-Chick Brooder J. V. Rohan, President. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis. 



































EGGS From Prize-winning 


SILVER LACED 
WYANDOTTES 


Ten cents each balance of 
season. Order to-day. 


Laurel Bluff Farm, 
CLINTON, S. C. 





HIGH QUALITY OF PURE BRED POULTRY AND EGGS 
Light Brahma and White Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
M. B. Turkey eggs, $3.00 per 12 
MRS. J. A. BAVE, Rt. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 





Single Comb Reds 


One prize pen only, headed by cockerel win- 
ning 3rd at Asheville, ist at Morganton and 4th 
at Indianapolis. Eggs $2.50 per 15. 


J. P. POLK, Asheville, N. C. 


Teal’s S. C. R. I. Reds 


Won at Greensboro, N.C., 1910. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
cockerel; 3rd_ cock; 2nd pullet; 2nd pen. Eggs 
for hatching $2.00 per 15, $7.50 per 100. 


J. L. TEAL, - - - Greensboro, N. C. 











EGGS! BABY CHICKS! 


White and Barred Rocks 
S. C. White Leghorns and Buckeyes 


Big Oak Poultry Farms 
Rockingham, N. C, 














Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


From stock of choicest breeding $2 per I5. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
lam Poultry Yards 
W. B. Rice, Prop. Route 1, Prospect, Va. 


ture not lower than ninety degrees 
for the first day or two, gradually 
lowering the temperature until by 
the end of the first week it is down to 
85. Catarrh of the bowels carries off 
many an incubator chick, and when 
they once take it very few remedies 
are effective. The feeding of boiled 
rice and milk; scraped raw Irish 
potato, or a little Venetian red mix- 
ed with boiled rice till all is pink- 
looking, will sometimes check the 
bowel trouble, and saye some of the 
chicks. Do not give up the fight on 
account of failure No. 1. 
UNCLE JO. 





HOW TO FEED AND PREPARE 
BROILERS FOR MARKET. 


Messrs. Editors: The time is rap- 
idly approaching when we broiler 
raisers must be up and about if we 
want to have the goods when prices 
are the highest and are in the great- 
est demand. We have found that 
feed of the right kind and quality is 
the most important point to be borne 
in mind when this part of the poul- 
try business is taken up. Corn is a 
poor feed for the growing chicks, for 
the elements of growth are notin it, 
for we want our chicks which are 
to become our broilers to grow, and 
to grow fast. So we will feed a 
mixture of the following: Equal 
parts of corn, wheat, oats and kaffir 
corn, ground together, and to this 
mixture add one-fifth its bulk of 
linseed meal. This mixture is to be 
fed in a crumbly state, alternating 
with a feed of good clean wheat now 
and then. Care should be taken 
that this mixture is not allowed to 
become sour by mixing more than 
is to be used at a single feeding and 
that we do not begin the use of this 
feed until the chicks have reached 
the age of four weeks. Keep up 
this method of feeding until the 
chicks are ready for market. If 
they lack animal feed, add to the 
mixture one-sixth the bulk of linseed 
meal used. Feed this mixture in 
troughs three times a day and no 
more than they will actually clean 
up. The green feed problem can 
be easily solved by feeding them 
small cabbages and turnips, until 
there is plenty of green feed to be 
found in their runs. 

We will now suppose that our 
broilers are in tip-top shape to be 
sent to the markets. But still there 
are a few other things to be looked 
into before the broiler is ready to 
be passed into the hands of the con- 
sumer. A few rules, if carefully ob- 
served, will also help deliver these 
same broilers into the hands of the 
consumer in first-class condition: 
Give no feed for at least 36 hours. 
Pick dry and free from all pin feath- 
ers. Cool thoroughly before they 
are packed. Never sever the neck 
of a broiler that is intended for 
shipment. Never pack an inferior 
broiler in the same box with the good 
ones, as an inferior one will ruin 
the looks of the whole package. 


Now, that the birds have been 
without feed for a period of 36 
hours, we take each bird and insert 
its feet into a noose of stout twine 
which has been provided for the pur- 
pose and which is hung from some 
stout object and hangs about level 
with our shoulders. Take a killing 
knife and open the bird’s bill and 
insert the knife into the seat of the 
brain and at the same instant give 
it a quick turn. This motion after 
a little practice severs the artery 
and benumbs the fowl at the same 
time. Now if we pull the large wing 
and tail feathers, we will find that 
they drop easily, but we will have 





to do this quickly as this period of 














Where to Buy the Best Eggs and Poultry 





Fairfield Farm 


EGGS from Barred Plymouth Rocks 
$1 for 15. We have blood in our pens 
from Biltmore Farms, E. B. Thomp- 
son and Bradley Bros. 


J. HYMAN MEWBORN, Route 2, Kinston, N. C. 


African White Guineas 


PURE-BRED 
Eggs at $1 per sitting of 15. 
C. A. WORRELL, Boykins, Va. 


SINGLE COMB 


White Orpington Cocks 


(PRIZE STOCK) 
$2.00 and $3.00 each 


A. J. CHEEK, Henderson, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons 
(Kellerstrass strain) 
Also Owen Farms White Orpingtons. My birds won 
at Augusta, Ga., Gree*sboro and Hickory, N. C 
Eggs $* per 15; special mating $5 per 15. 
EDGAR D. YODER, Hickorsg, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair. 15eggs from 
best pens $2; from selected laying stock, $1. 
Cockerel — 


. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs from high-class birds at $2, $3, and $5 for 
15. Stock a matter of correspondence. Our il- 
lustratev mating list for the asking. 

PARKELL POULTRY YARDS, Americus, Ga. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING—From my select pen of 


S C. Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 for 15; $2.75 for 30. 
S. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 























S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for hatching from 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. C, State 
Fair. $2 per 15. From good utility stock, $1 Der 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the Price 
is high next fall. Send postal for mating list, 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N, ¢, 
Best B. P. Ro 
EGGS AND CHICKS 8° gi..43 Rocks 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.56 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn, 


Nine Best Varieties of 
Poultry 


White Orpingtons and §. C, 
Black Minorcas a specialty. 
Eggs $1.50 for15. : ::; 
J.T. SETZER, 
Box 249, - - Hickory, N.C, 
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EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light, ee C.1. aa, and 5. C. Rhode 
sland Reds. arge Pekin Duc » $1. 

11, Send for folder. It’s free. nga 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 

R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C, 


Buff Wyandottes 


Write for circular and Show Record. 
$3 per 15; $5 per 30. oe 


“Five acres” R. C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Eggs $1.25 per 15 


From S. C. W. Leghorns that have been 
lay for more than 30 years. — 


T. D. TYSON. Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


























Shenk’s Minoreas and 
Indian Games 


Win and weigh, lay and pay, 
15 Minorcas Eggs $1.25; 30, $2. 
15 Black Breasted or C. Indian 
Game eggs $1.50; 30, $2.75; low- 
est prices on eggs from 30 
breeds in ur 36 p-ge catalogue 
free. Stock for sale. 


C. L. Shenk, Luray, Va. 











E FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
GG from Indian Runner ducks, Pe- 
—~ees Kin ducks, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Wyandottes, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Brown S. C. Leghorns, White 
S. C. Leghorns, Robin breast S.C. Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Mammoth White turkeys, White Guineas, Homer 
pigeons, Italian Queen Bees, Iron Peas, Un- 
known peas. 





R. C. FOWKE, : : Baldock, S.C. 
Healthy roosters 


S C. B. Leghorns. one year old, $1 


each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
a, hana Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 
N. ° 








FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J.T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C 


Eggs for Hatching 


From good laying strains of the following varie- 
ties: Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S C. R. I. 
Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minor- 





cas, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. Price 
$1.50 per 15. 
A. & M. COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 














R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Ideal fowl for Farmer and Fancier. Hens th 
Lay are the hens that Pay. These lay. Eggs to 


a, Send for circular today, ‘‘A Square 


D. MATT THOMPSON, Statesville, N.C. 


(Mention Progressive Farmer when writing.) 


White Wyandottes 


Eggs for immediate shipment from_prize- 
winners at Charlotte and Morganton. Let me 
quote you prices. 


ARRY L. HERMAN, Conover, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


The laying kind. The paying kind. Eggs 
remainder of season at HA: F PRICE. 
0. T. Hallman, . - Charlotte, N. C. 


If You Want ORPINGTONS 


That are a golden BUFF, with no black feathers 
in wings or tail, you can get them—good size 
and great winter layers,too. ook ss rain direct. 
Kegs $3 per 15. S. C. White Leghorns and 
Golden Seabright Bantam eggs, $2.50 per 15. 
Fine stock. Some stock for sale. Write me. 


B. N. TURNER, P. 0. Box 315, Graham, N. C 














PROFITABLE POULTRY 8¢:t.cu2! 
Brown Leghorns. Both combs R. I. Reds. 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. W. B. SORRELL, Chapel uill, N. C. 





PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
uscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
ion Oipeees. Pb 7 at cae and = 
: ck and eggs fof*sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ss. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from ten carefully mated pens. My birds 
fertility auarcntecd: $i Ge heohor in erbbend 
anteed. -50, $2. er 15; $7.50 an 
$10.00 per 100. Send for mating ist. 
C. L. PEIRCE, Columbus, Ga. 


Fine S. C. Buff Orpingtons 


Choice, fresh eggs, from large Buff hens, $1.00 
for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50. All the season. 
Keep this ad. 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds. 

Won silver cup for best display of Reds, Char- 
lotte, December, 1910, beth combs competing. 
Eleven ribbons on eleven fowls. Eggs, exhibi- 
tion pens, $2: choice, $1.50; utility $1.10 per 15. 
Engage at once. Mating list and ‘‘How I Feed” 
free. MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 




















Poultry Department. West Raleigh. N. C. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 

15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.60. From vigorous birds 
with good shape and color. Have been breed- 
ing Reds for 9 years. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, - - - Forestville, N.C. 
8. C. W. Leghorns, 200-egg mat- 
ing. Won Ist, 2nd — 8rd 
cockerel and pen, at reensboro. 
Eight birds entered, won eight pre- 

miums. $1.50, $2.00. $3.00. $4.00 per setting of 15. 

On account of phenominal laying I will for 

20 days discount the above prices 50 per ct. 
MAPLETON FARMS, - Greensboro, N. C. 
EGGS From prise winning Buff, Blacs 
White and Diamond Jubilee Or 
pingtons—Orders booked any time Circular ree 

L. T. MILLETT 

Johnson City, = = = = = Tenn. 
15 EGGS $1.00 30, $1.75 
Rose and S. C. R. I. Reds, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. Brown and 

White Leghorns. Good laying strains. 

0. F. ELLER, + Millers Creek, N. C. 

Royal Reds 
R. and S. Comb R. I. Reds 
Winners of many cups and handsome prizes, 

Very heavy layers, vigorous and perfectly 

healthy. Eggs, $1.50, $3.00 per 15 and $8 per 100. 

Write for mating list 

LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 


| GEORGE W. SWEETING, Sharon, Harford Co., Md. 


BUTTERCUPS, the new and coming 


breed. Eggs for Hatching from select matings. 
Crenter free. 


. S. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 





8. O. BROWN LEGHORN EG@S.—Fresh and fertile, 
Biltmore stock mated to prize bird, $2 per’15. Choice 
flock, $1 per 15. Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 








S. C. White Leghorns. Pure-bred, 
pure white, large size, fine layers. Stock from 
the noted “Southern Champions,” Eggs from 
pen 1 $3 for 15; pen 2, $2; 50, $4.. MISS ANNIE 
M. BAKER, Manchester N.C 








EGGS-—Ringlet Rocks direct from Thomp- 
son; R. I. Reds (both combs); Rose Comb Buff 





Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. Winners 1D 
Asheville, Greensboro, Morganton. Silver cup 
for special best. 15 eggs $1.50 and $2.50. M 


FORD’S POULTRY FARM, Morgantown, N. © 
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Pag spping only lasts for about a min- 
ste, and we must make quick work 
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of it. Carefully pick each bird, and 
gash out the mouth and remove all 
signs of blood. 

During warm months pack care- 
fully with small ice and just tight 
gnough so that they w ill not slip and 
slide in transit. Cheap nice baskets 
gre good to ship small lots in, for 
private customers, but if we ship in 
quantity, good boxes should be pro- 
yided for same. 

C. P. MILLER. 
Richmond, Va. 


—— 


- “Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing. Itis higher in price per 
square than imitations which look similar. 


“Flectroid”’ 


is made to use and to last—not to sell. 
roll is guaranteed. 

1 ply @ $1.50 per square 

2 ply @ $1.90 per square 

8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized nails and liquid cement 
eating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 

Sample and Catalog ‘‘P’’ mailed free for 

the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers,Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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THE TEN, COMMANDMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


By the Late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 


REPARE A DEEP and thoroughly pulverized 
P well drained; break in the 
according to the soil, 
will not bring too much of the 
foregoing depths should be reached gradually. 

(2) Use seed of the best variety, 
gently selected and carefully 
cultivated 
and the plants 
to the plant, the soil and the climate. 
intensive 
growing period of the crops. 

(5) Secure a high content of humus in 
the use of 
manure, farm 


Carry out a systematic crop rotation 
(7) Accomplish more work in a day by 
(7) Inerease the farm stock to the extent of utilizing all 

the waste products and idle lands of the farm. 


(9) Produce all the food required for 


Keep an account ‘of eac h farm product, 
the gain or loss arises. 
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IS ALWAYS READYfFOR BUSINESS 


Particularly adapted for threshing 
purposes. If you are going to buy 
B engine investigate the ‘‘Waterloo 
Boi You will make a serious mis- 

eifyoudon’t. Write for catalog. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 











Salisbury, N. C. 
—— 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


THE LATE CORN CROP. 


Preparation of the Soil, Planting and Cultivation—Sow Peas at 
Last Working of the Corn. 


By Professor D. N. Barrow. 


HE TIME for soil preparation 
j | has about passed but with many 

there is still time to give the 
thorough pulverization to the soil so 
essential to success with later planted 
crops. If a good 
condition of the 
soil can be obtain- 
ed by one break- 
ing and harrow- 
ing, well and 
good; but if not, 
give the soil as 
many 
and breakings as 
are necessary. Get 
the seed-bed well 
pulverized and fined to a depth of 
eight or ten inches, if possible, be- 
fore planting, and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that more 
than half of your cultivation is done, 
and better done up than if you wait 
upon the coming of the crop to give 
a. 

The proper time to have commenced 
storing vegetable matter in your soil 
for this year’s crop was. not last 
month or last fall, but several years 
ago. This could then have been done 
largely by the growing and plowing 
under of several crops of peas and of 
winter legumes. Still much can be 
done by the free use of stable and 
lot manure, even at this late date. If 
this is well rotted or scarce, it can be 
placed in a drill under the corn at 
the rate of four or five loads per 
acre. In bedding upon it, however, 
do not make the mistake of burying 
it too deeply. If larger quantities are 
to be used, or if the manure is fresh, 
it would be best to put only a small 
quantity in the drill and bury the 
balance in the middle; or better still, 
apply it broadcast and harrow it in 
before planting. No matter how it is 
used, with every load applied to the 
soil there should be also added 100 
pounds of high-grade acid phosphate. 
Had the manure been applied in the 


PROF. D. N. BARROW 


early winter, this acid phosphate 
could have been 150 pounds of 


ground rock phosphate. 

The width of the rows and the dis- 
tance in the row are largely con- 
trolled by the quality of the land. I 
am rather partial on average land to 
44- to 5-foot rows, and a distance 
of from 8 to 18 inches, or even 2 
feet, in the drill. The better the 
land and the more humus it con- 





tains, the closer the plants can be. 


harrowings , 





This width of row appeals to me for 
two reasons: It is the most con- 
venient for the use of a two-mule 
team, and it gives plenty of air to my 
plants and leaves room for the 
growth of the peas that I always sow 
broadcast at the time of laying-by. 
It is the almost universal practice 
to plant corn in the water-furrow, 
many trying to get it as deep as pos- 
sible. Especially with early plant- 
ings of corn this is a rather risky 
business. If the planting is fellowed 
by a period of wet weather, there is 
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grave danger of this deep-planted 
corn being injured and often killed 
by too much moisture. With the or- 
dinary implements in common use for 
cultivation, the planting in a slight 
depression is not objectionable, as it 
makes the after-cultivation easier. 
But where it is desired to use two- 
horse implements in cultivation, and 
this should certainly be the aim 
wherever possible on account of the 
economy of labor, it is best to plant 
the corn nearly level. If this has 
been done, most of the after-cultiva- 
tion can be done with an ordinary 
sixty-tooth smoothing harrow or with 
a weeder—-the former on stiff lands 
and the latter on sandy. These im- 
plements can be depended upon to do 
the cultivation rapidly and better 
than any other up to the time that 
the corn begins to joint. Run them 
diagonally across the rows’ every 
week or ten days, or after each rain 
as soon as the ground is dry enough, 
and no other cultivation will be nec- 
essary during this time. 

After the corn has grown too big 
for the use of the harrow or weeder, 
not more than one or two cultiva- 
tions will generally be needed and 
these should be given with a shallow- 
running implement—one that will 
stir the whole row at a time and will 
work the soil lightly towards the 
plants. When the corn begins to 
bunch to tassel give it a final shallow 
working but sow ahead of the culti- 
vators 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and sow broadcast from a bushel to 
a bushel and a half of some good va- 
riety of running peas. These latter 
will not only improve your soil for 
next year, but you can count upon 
an earlier benefit, for corn in which 
peas are sown is better, with scarce- 
ly an exception, than that in which 
the weeds are allowed to grow. Be- 
sides, the sowing of these peas will 
save at least one and sometimes two 
cultivations. 





A dissolute and intemperate youth 
hands down the body to old age ina 
worn-out state.—Cicero. 














Sent on 10 Days’ Free Trial 
This $3.50 


GUARANTEED 10 YEARS 


41.49 


and this Strop 
worth $1.00 
FREE! 


_ Razor 





















Razor. Could we make you a fairer offer? 


edge known---smooth, keen and non-irritating. 


it in perfect condition. 


$1.00. 


SEND NO MONEY---Try Our Razor First. 


Oniy $1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, Guaranteed to Give Satistection, also 
a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Alone Worth $1.00. 


OUR MIDDLEBROOKS RAZOR for shaving cannot be excelled. 
Extra Hollow Ground Blade, made of Best Sheffield Steel, tempered 
by a new secret electrical rrocess giving it the best shaving 


The Horsehide Stron, free with every Razor sold, will keep 
This Stron is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone worth 


Don’t delay. Send coupon atonce. Write plainly. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Box 200 Union City, Ga. 
COUPON 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & CO., Union City, Ga. 

Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your Guaranteed Middlebrooks Razors for 10 days’ 
FREE TRIAL. I acree to give it a fair trial, and to send you your special! Wholesale Factory Price 
of $1.45, or return the Razor within 10 days, If I keep Razor, Iam to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 
Send (wide, medium or narrow).......-.+-++- 


eeeeeereees 


Then if you are 
pleased, send us 





If you are not pleased, simply return the 





Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 


After ordering one of our Razors, 
f you wish, you may by handing 
ovtaf-w cards we willsend you, 


Earn a $1.00 Hone, or your choice 
* Fountain Pens, Automatic 
Razor ,Stroppers, Shot Guns, 
Rifles, Watches, Pocket Knives, ete. 


Save $10 to $25 on Stoves, Ranges, 
Sewing Machines, Buggies, Guns, 
Saies, Ww atches, ete. 

ASK FOR FREE CATALOG. 
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section of North Carolina, 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is 


in yous mouth. For sale all over the world. Better 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” : 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-S¢ 


grown in the famous Piedmont 
ROCK AND RYE is the best peg 
a plug le 


m. N.C, 
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are Cae 


.vuu Farmers who have never 


used it to make a Trial Experiment witb 


Nitrate of Soda 


on a small part of 2 field, on any staple 
Crop. It will be a useful demonstration 
of the value of Nitrate as a Fertilizer 
when used as a Top Dressing. The Trial 


Will Cost You Nothing 


Send your name and address on Post 
Card for instructions and conditions 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director of Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 
No Branch Offices 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 
For shipment April, May and June 
100,000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. 100 1,000 
June—Pink------............ 15¢ 7c $6.00 
Sparks Earlana 6.00 
100,000 Hot-bed Tomatoes - 10c 35c 3.00 
We also have other varieties Tomatoes. 
50,000 New York Improved 
Egg-Plant 
60,000 Big Boston Lettuce 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 
Varieties- 
(White Plume Celery will 
be ready in May and June) 
50,000 Peppers: Ruby King, 
Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant i5c 70c 6.00 


9,00 
2.06 
3.00 


Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 
tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted in cold frames. Address 

FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, - - - - - Norfolk, Va. 





Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 
country where soil, climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South- 
ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 


J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 
We want good men all 


Sell Fruit Trees over the Southern 


States to seli fruit trees the coming year. By 
our plan salesmen m»ke big profits. No trouble 
to sell our stock. Terms very literal. \ rite 
to-day. Smith Hros., Concord, Ga.. Dept 26. 


You Need this Book--It’s FREE 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN'S 1911 ALMANAC 


Besides be'ng full of va'uable and interesting data for 
farmers and fruit growers, it shows the roper way1o 
at ply the purest and most effi-ie t Paris Green made-- 
Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Paris Green. You’ get 
the ;esults you expect. Address, 

















MORRIS HE® RM ANN & CO., 208 Fifth Ave , New York. 








BRANCH'S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURE STRAIN merged selected. ant Se 
orty years, o other varie 
IM UNITED STATES grown on plantation of 1500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. loz. 15c—2 0z. 25e—40z. 40c—t lb 60ce— 
1 Jb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 
MI. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 





LED 4 like hungry woives 
oui Fish Bite and keep you busy 
fF pulling them out er 
ik, W derful Fish- s 
1425c.a box. Write for free booklet and our 
“Hy ecial offer of one box to help introduce it. 
> Walton Supply Co., Dept 22 St, Louis, Mo 





HERE ISA 


Money Make« 
for every © 


TOMATO, CABBAGE, TOBACGS 
AND SWEET PCTATO GROWER 


Masters 
Plant Setter 


Sets all kind of plants without stoop- 
ing. Will put out more plants than 
three men will set by hand. Most prac- 
tical Setter ever invented producing 


Sure Work & Best Results 
Price $3.75 each, delivered to 


ur station. Your money 
if not as represented. Wrive for 
jculars. 


t 
County Agency to First Purchaser. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
ice $0, Water St., Chieago, Ill. 


Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


Gereying Set counts, 6 row8at a time with force to de 
work rig! t. Foliage sprayed all over, under as well as 
on top. The Perfection Sprayer is also great at orchard 
work. Spray trees b hand, Easy to maintain 150 
pounds pressure with two nozzles 

gallon tank, perfect 

um 





going. Strong 60 
tation, absolutely best spray 


Ww Ft 
quirements, and now the Perfection is 
ht. Over 1000 im ase, 

all giving satisfaction. 

iz: 


Over 28 years a sprayer builder. 
ri 


Write for Free Oatalo 
Don’t buy any spravar 
till it comes. 





this Potato Digger 
Does what We Claim 


2 exe profit of : 
, 16 cents a bushel,less work, potatoes 
may, better condition—these are Sur pete 
ey FY for Success Jr. Dig Demand 
{,Proof. Send for big new catalogue," 
and learn all about this wonder- 
. ful digger. : 
SS A.B. FARQUHAR Co., Lt 
7 80.23 York, Pa. 





BEN TILLMAN ASPARAGUS 
BEST PAYING FIELD CROP 


Now is the time to plant. 
the originator of this variety. 


B. R. TILLMAN, - 


Buy seed grown by 
20 cents per Ib. 


- Trenton, S.C. 





Spring Raised 


Early and late varieties grown in the 
open, and very fine indeed. 


Cabbage Plants 


Jersey 


and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 


Fiat Dutch. 
$1 per thousand. 


1,000 at $1.25; 5,000 up at # 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, . .. . 





CAN. 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order Write today for illustrated price list stating 


ind and quantity wanted. 


NATIONAL CAN GOMPARY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 




















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 











SPRAYING WILL DOUBLE YOUR IRISH POTATO CRop. 


The Average Potato Crop is Cut in Two by Blight and Bugs— 
Bordeaux Mixture and Arsenate of Lead Are the Remedies, 


By Prof. L. A. Niven, Rock Hill, S. C. 


HE IRISH potato is very sus- 
T ceptible to the blight. This dis- 
ease attacks the leaves and 
causes them to turn brown or dark- 
colored and they die. Of course, the 
killing of the leaves means the kill- 
ing of the entire 

plant. As this dis- 

ease sometimes at- 

tacks the plants 

before they are 

half grown, it is 

readily seen that 

it may destroy the 

whole crop, or the 

expected crop. 

Keep in mind that 

PROF. L. A. NIVEN a fungus disease 
can not be cured, but may be pre- 
vented. So the way to escape the 
damage caused by this disease is to 
commence spraying when the plants 
are only five or six inches high and 
continue to spray at intervals of two 
or three weeks until the plants are 
grown. The solution to be used for 
the prevention of this disease is 
Bordeaux mixture, for which direc- 
tions for making have been given in 
a previous article. On an average, 
two barrels of Bordeaux is sufficient 
to spray an acre of potatoes. 

A great many times the potato 
leaves commence to die from this dis- 
ease before the plant is anywhere 
near grown and so many of our farm- 
ers take it for granted that their time 
for dying has come and pay no fur- 
ther attention to them. Now, there 
isn’t any excuse for any one allowing 
his potato crop to be destroyed by 
this disease. If you haven’t a spray 
pump, and do not need one for spray- 
ing trees, you can still afford to buy 
a small bucket pump which will do 
for spraying a few rows of potatoes 
and other vegetables. You may feel 
that you can not afford to do so, but 
I am positive that you can. When 
this disease is present you very rare- 
ly make more than half acrop. Sup- 
pose you make five bushels potatoes 
without spraying. It is certainly rea- 
sonable to expect ten bushels if you 
spray properly. Five bushels of these 
potatoes are worth $5, and you can 
get a good bucket pump for that 
amount, and it will last you for sev- 
eral years. 


This spraying does good in other 
ways than the prevention of this 
disease. It has been fairly well 
proven by several experiment stations 
that Bordeaux mixture applied to the 
Irish potato increases the amount of. 
starch in the potato to an extent am- 
Ply sufficient to pay for all the ex- 
penses of applying the spray. So it 
isn’t a question whether or not you 
can afford to go to the expense neces- 
sary to do this spraying. The real 
question is, Can you afford not to do 
so? 

Another enemy of the potato that 
may be controlled by spraying is the 
potato bug. There are very few 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
who haven’t been troubled with this 
insect. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this is one of the most easily con- 
trolled insects we have to deal with, 
it is allowed to do tremendous dam- 
age all over the country. Hand pick- 
ing may be resorted to where there 
are only a few rows of potatoes 
grown, but even then it is a very 
laborious and disagreeable job. 

Potato bugs are biting insects and 
may be easily controlled by spraying 
the plants with a poison. Arsenate 
of lead and Paris green are the sub- 





stances commonly used. Arsenate 


of lead is the better of the two, as 
it will stick to the leaves better and 
is not so liable to burn the foliage, 4 
rain will wash off almost all the Paris 
green, but a large per cent of the 
arsenate of lead will stick if it pe 
comes dry on the leaves before the 
rain comes. The _ poisons may be 
mixed with the Bordeaux if you are 
spraying for the blight. Use two 
pounds of arsenate of lead or One 
half pound Paris green to each 59 
gallons of Bordeaux. If you are not 
spraying for blight, but want to spray 
for bugs, mix the arsenate of lead 
or Paris green with water in the 
same proportions as with the Bor. 
deaux. 

When mixing with plain water it 
is necessary to add some lime in or. 
der to check the burning tendency of 
the poisons. Add about four pounds 
of stone lime to each barrel of the 
poison solution. Slake the lime ing 
small amount of water and make it 
into a thin milky solution and strain 
it before adding to the poison soly. 
tion. The addition of lime is not 
necessary when the poison is mixed 
with Bordeaux, as the Bordeaux con 
tains enough lime to check the burn. 
ing tendency of the poison. 

For those who have only a few 
rows of potatoes, and wish to spray 
for the bugs, the following plan may 
be followed: Dip out the arsenate of 
lead with a teaspoon, and witha 
knife or some other hard instrument 
scrape off the lead, leaving the spoon 
exactly level full of the poison. Add 
two such spoonfuls to each gallon of 
water. For each gallon of water add 
the milk of lime produced from the 
slaking of a lump of lime about half 
the size of an egg. The arsenate of 
lead should always be made into a 
milky solution before being added to 
the water in the bucket or barrel 
The best way to do this is to put 
a small amount of water in a vessel 
and rub the lead between your hands 
until it is all thoroughly mixed with 
the water. It will not hurt you 
hands, but you should be very care 
ful not to get any of it about yout 
mouth. 


Don’t get discouraged if all the 
bugs do not die immediately after the 
poison is applied. Remember that 
the grown, hard-shelled bugs are not 
eating much, and it may take them4 
good while to eat enough to cause 
death. It is the soft, slimy-looking 
bug that is doing the most eating, 
and therefore the most harm. They 
will eat enough to produce death in 
a very short time. The poison should 
be applied every two or three weeks. 

If you have a large field of pota 
toes and are going to use a barrel 
spray pump, you should put it in 4 
one-horse wagon and straddle two 
rows. One man can drive and pulp. 
If two leads of hose are used, four 
rows should be sprayed at a time, a8 
one person can ‘‘carry’’ two rows Very 
easily. 

If you want to spray a few short 
rows in your garden and haven't 4 
spray pump, the solution may be 4h 
plied with a watering pot or a broom. 
If applied this way, it will require 4 
great deal more of the solution, and 
it can not be so well done as if 4 
spray pump was used. But if you gel 
the leaves covered thoroughly this 
way, it will be just as effective as if 
applied with a spray pump. The 
potato bug is also very fond of the 
eggplant, and sometimes attacks the 
tomato. If they should attack them, 
spray the same as the potato. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 














cents; 
as separate word. 


In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 

I], buy, or exchange. in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 

to se. three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 

‘ear, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
one yea" Count carefully and send cash with order. 








Wanted—Cream Separator. Fairview Farm, 
Redhill, Va. 


Registered Berkshire pigs for sale. Jas. N. 
smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 








ed—Fresh milk cows, about 4 years old. 
1 Mills, Wadesboro, N. C 





hels stock peas for sale at $2, f. 0. b. 
ams Bros., Harrellsville, N. C. 


——————— tlt 
ite Leghorn eggs cheap, booklet free. 
qr Poultry Yards, Stanley. N. C. 








For sale 200 bushels seed peas. Brown Mer- 


cantile Company, Chadbourn, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds, 
% , $2. See our line ad in another column. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Buff Orpington eggs fiom selected birds. $2. U! 
per 15. 75 per cent fertility guaranteed. Lau 
relwyld Stock and Seed Farm, Box 326, Latta, 8. G 








Potato slips for sa‘e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 
at once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 





Eggs for sale—Prize Single Comb White Leg- 
hora, White Gill Black Spanish. $1.00 for 16; 
* for $250. Write A. J. Fletcher, Cleveland, 

enn. 





ey , 
ff Leghorns, bred to lay. Write for 
in 0. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C 


_recleaned, $2.25 per bus‘el, f. 0. b. 
ine 7M. F. Jeffreys, Goidsboro, N. C 


For sale—Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton Seed—pure. 
ushel, 75¢. 








B R. F. Cheshire, Edenton, N. G. 





undred bushels cow peas for sale. 
eal Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C 





——— 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1 per 15; 
sarito. °Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 





r exchange, pure bred gentle male 
gittverd dog, one year old. Holly Farm, Lackey, 
Va 





Lee 

j Poland China pigs, twelve dollars; 
wp sieht weeks . G. Strickland, Stedman, 
.C. 





ee 
ite Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
an inter layers. Will Groome, Greensboro, 


N.C. 
7 ; 

. Rhode Island Reds and Light Brahma 
eS for $1. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 
N.C. 


f choice Buckeye Reds and Light Brah- 
ig "31.00. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 











from White Plymouth Rocks, Fishel 
p $1.50 setting. K.H. Patrick, White Oak, 
$C. 


Wanted—5 to 10 bbls Jerusalem Artichokes for 
seed. Address the Carolina Land & Lumber Co., 
Moyock, N. C, 








Brown Leghorns will 


XK oultry for eggs. 
them.” W. M. Taylor. 


tumish them. Eggs 15 for $1. 
Atamahaw, N. C. 


Forsale—Pure bred S.C. Reds. Eggs 15 for 
1. Grssy Fork Dairy Farm, J. Partee Russell, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 


Mountain View Farm, Herndon, Va., breeders 
ofExhibition Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, 
and Scotch Collies. 








Golden self-blanching celery plants, ready 
now, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for $8. I grow vegetable 
plants of every description. T. K. Godbey, 
Waldo, Fla. 





For sale—Two young registed Yorkshire Sows 
safe with pig, $25 each. Also one young Berk- 
shire Sow safe with pig, $20. Carter lownley, 
Red Hill, Va. 





Queen and Yam potato slips. Selected seed, 
sweet and productive, sand bedded, bes: plants 
produced. 1000, $1.25; 5000, $5.00. N. E. Ram- 
sey, Lincolnton, N. C. 





A very fine female pointer dog 11 months old. 
Well broken for birds. Splendid nose. Fast in 
the field. From excellent stock. $10. John 
A. Moses, Chatham, Va. 





Pure bred Holstein-Fresian young bulls, hei- 
fers, and cows, some bred to our fine bulis 
Ninety head to choose from. For sale by Jones 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va. 





20 H. P. Erie City Engine. no boiler, exchanged 
for agricultural implements, disc plow, etc. En- 
gine in thorough repair; will pull saw brick mill 
or gin. H. Eugene Fant, Seneca S. C. 





Eggs for sale from W. S. Saunders’ prize-win- 
ning strain of R.C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.50 
per setting of 18. Edwin _E. Owen, Proprietor, 
Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va. 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, Indian Runner Duck, 13, 
$1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





Bermuda grass, the great hay producer and 
terrace binder; dollar per theusand roots, with 
dollar’s worth of vegetable and flower seeds free 
first order. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 








Peanuts. Keith Ground Phos. lime is one of 
the best Fertilizers for peanuts and pea vine 
hay ever tried. Easily double the crop Write 
for prices. B F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C, 





Wanted to buy a good second hand hay press 
in first class condition, cheap. Ashton Fletcher, 
Jenkins Bridge, Va. 


Wanted—Two heavy-weight breed mares. 
ye, weight, description, price. P. O. box 198 
inston-Salem, N. C. 








Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlinton, N. C. 





Day-old chicks, $10 per 100; eggs, $6 per 100 
.C. W. Leghorns, bredto lay. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 





Wanted—Duroe-Jersey boar fit for immediat: 
service. Must be A-No. 1. W. H. Goldsmith, 
Southern Pines, N. C 





Eggs for hatching, Single Co nb White Leg- 
horns. wonderful layers. 17 eggs, $1.50; 34, $1.75. 
Rutn Watson, Saxe, Va. 





P C. White Leghorns, silver quills, low trills. 
od winter layers. Eggs $1.60 per 15. W. A. 
ey, Kimesville, N. C. 





Silver Laced Wyandottes onl 
range of farm. Eggs 25 for $1. f 
Hunter, Greensboro, N. C 


Have free 
100 for $5. Henry 





For sale—Cocke’s Prolific selected seed corn. 
ry bushel. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge. 
ceomack County, Virginia. 





Eggs—M. B. Turkey, 12, $5.00. Ringlet Barred 
Rocks, 15, $1.50. Will please in size and mark- 
ngs. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 





15 eggs, $1.00—Mottled Anconas, Fishel’s White 
Se rompson Barred Ringlets and S. C. Reds. 
. E. Winston, Youngsvilie, N. C. 





eqantoraia Privet, $3.00 ber hundred. Will 
pure bre ode islan d s 
R. F. D. Reynolds, Winston, N. C. sihhinss 


Porto kicos are good as gold and just as yellow. 
Fine keeper, one of the very best yielders and 
early. Wins wherevertried. Plants $150 per 
1,000, now ready. F. M. Morris &Sons, Ona, Fla. 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three-fourths of 
all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
= Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg. 

a 





Lettuce, tomato, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, onion, sweet potato and sage plants 
Asparagus and rhubarb roots. Horseradish 
oo Price list free. G.M. Todd, Greensboro, 





Fine sweet potato plants from selected _ seed. 
Nane, Hall, Triumph, Bunch and Yellow Yams. 
*1.50 per thousand, $1 per 500. Well packed and 
fully guaranteed. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 





White Leghorn Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Youug’s 
straindirect. Blue Ribbons Virginia State fair, 
1910; Richmond, 1911; Roanoke, 1911, -end for 
mating list. L. H. Reade, Highland Park, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 





Wanted min and wife. Man good plain farm- 
er, goud driver and milker to take charge of 
smali farm Wife to assist with poultry, light 
work and house work White only. 

hurch, Madison Heights, Virginia. 





Wanted—Families with boys and girls over 13 
years of age. Transportation furnished and pay 
while learning. Steady and good paying work. 
Apply in person or by letter to H. L. Holden, 
Supt., Rocky Mt. Mills, Rocky Mt., N. C. 





Do you want eggs next winter? If so, try 
Shenk’s Anconas, 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 $2.25, or Buff 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.75. White or Brown 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, 90c.; 39, $1.50, or write for 
= 30 breed catalog. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

a. 4 





Phir or trade—Black Spanish Jack, 7 years 


2 hands, kind and gentle, best : 
him. 0.0. Harrison, Mt. Ulla NG ee 


Buckeye Red Eggs, $1.0 for 15. 





Best winter 
pyers. Garyck’s Prolific seed corn, $2 per 
Shel. G.L. Robertson, Rowland, N C. 





Wanted—Pri i i 

Poland Ching pode Masel Registered Berkshire, 
. uroc Jersey Pigs, 10 weeks 

old. _P. H. Wofford, Johnson City. Tenn. — 


Indian Runner Duck 
s. I have the best that 
im ne bought Eggs one dollar dozen. Mrs. 
8 Lankford, Edgewater, Norfolk, Va. 


, One jack for 


Jack for B i 
Address oorksht 








exchange.—Will exchange the 
re pigs, sheep or a youny colt. 
cconeechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 





Bier ttle—Turkey eggs. 


Foundation stock, 
Tequest. 


e Farms and Byrd Bros., Pa. Pric 
- R.B. Beckwith, Lumberton, N. C. ‘da 


try my strain 
y of B. P. Rocks; good as the best. 
Pistaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per 15. : _ 
- Johnston, R. 1, Box 12, Mooresville, N. C. 





Brown Leghorn eggs from the best in the south, 
10 cents eacn. A few good Brown Leghorn and 
R.C R.I Red pullets, $1 each. Over20 years 
experience, nothing but the best stock and eggs 
handlea. Pioneer Poultry Yards, Graham, N.C. 
Herbert Long. Prop 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from Lester 
Tompkin’s strain. Prize winning stock. Red 
totheskin. $1.50fori5. Second mating headed 
7 ver pest of grt ig cockerels, $1 for 
i5. y Reds are as good as money can buy. 
P. B. Moses, Chatham, Va. 4 





Five varieties recteaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
goats; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 

ything unsetietactory returned, money re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter. Connellys Snrings. N.C 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 








Pedigree with each one if wanted. 
heap L 


cheap. . H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 


CAN WE COMPETE WITH. ORI- 
ENTAL LABOR? 
—_— 


(Continued from page 11.) 


And in turning out the boxes them- 
selves, I am told that it takes five or 
six hands to equal the product of one 
skilled foreign laborer. “It takes 
two or three Japanese servants to do 
the work of one white servant,’”’ is 
the general verdict of housekeepers, 
while it has also been brought to my 
attention that in the stores two or 
three clerks are required to do the 
work of one at home. A Japanese 
newspaperman (his paper printed in 
English) tells me that linotype com- 
positors set only half as many ems 
per hour as in America. ‘In short, 
the general verdict, as I have found 
it, is indicated by what I have writ- 
ten; and the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of Japanese cheap labor, the 
captain of the steamer on which I 
came from America, rather spoiled 
his enthusiasm about getting his ship 
coaled at Nagasaki for 7% cents a 
ton by acknowledging that if it had 
rained he should have had to keep 
his ship waiting a day to get suffi- 
cient hands. 

Moreover, the people seem unable 
to carry their habits of neatness and 
carefulness into the new environ- 
ment of European machinery. ‘“‘Take 
the Tokyo street-cars,’’ said an ex- 
Cabinet officer to me; ‘“‘the wheels 
are seldom or never cleaned or oiled, 
and are half eaten up by rust.’’ The 
railroads are but poorly kept up; 
the telephones exhaust your pa- 
tience; and in telegraphing, your ex- 
asperation is likely to lose itself in 
amazed amusement. A _ few days 
ago, for example, I sent a telegram 
from Osaka to Kobe; then I took 
my ’riksha across town, waited for 
a slow train to start—and reached 
Kobe and the street destination of. 
my message before it did! 

In further illustration of my ar- 
gument that cheap labor is not prov- 
ing no abnormally profitable, I may 
question whether Japanese factories 
have paid as good dividends, in pro- 
portion to prevailing rates of interest 
on money, as factories in England 
and America. Baron Shibusawa, the 
dean of Japanese financiers and one 
of the pioneers in cotton manufac- 
turing, is my authority for the state- 
ment that 12 per cent. would be a 
rather high estimate of the average 
rate of dividends, while figures fur- 
nished by the Department of Finance 
show that for ten years the average 
rate of interest on loans has been 
11.25 per cent. 

It must also be remembered that 
the wages of labor in Japan are 
steadily increasing and will continue 
to increase. More significant than 
the fact of the low cost per day is the 
fact that these wages represent an 
average increase per trade of 40 per 
cent. above the wages eight years 
previous. The new 1910 ‘Financial 
and Economic Annual’ shows the 
rate of wages of forty-six classes of 
labor for a period of eight years. It 
does not show a decrease in any 
class of labor, and for only two an 
increase of less than 30 per cent.; 


16 show increases between 30 and 40 
per cent.; 17 between 40 and 50 per 
cent.; 8 from 50 to 60 per cent.; 3 
from 60 to 7 Oper cent.; while sig- 
nificantly enough the greatest in- 
crease (81 per cent.) is for female 
servants, a fact largely due to fac- 
tory competition. In Osaka the Brit- 
ish vice-consul gave me the figures 
for the latest three-year period for 
which figures have been published, 
indicating in these 36 months a 30 
per cent. gain in the wages of men 
in the factories and a 25 per cent. 
gain in the wages of women. 

Higher still, and higher far than 
anything the nation has ever yet 
known, must go the cost of living 
when the new tariff goes into effect 
next July; and wages must thereaf- 
ter advance accordingly. From a 
British textile representative I learn- 
ed the other day that a grade of 
English woolens largely used by the 
Japanese for underwear will increase 
in cost more than one-third under 
the new tariff, while the increased 
duty on certain other lines of goods 
is indicated by the following table: 


Percentage of Duty to Cost of Article. 


Peintad' SOONG... ss oie aioe els « 5 TEGO 
Wohite’ TWh i... oe he es os See 
ITC 8 es os 8 8 ks 6 6 binge eee 
Cotton? ‘halls ites u..0. cvs & 228 
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Neither a nation nor an individual 
can lift itself by its boot-straps. The 
majority of the thoughtful people in 
the Empire seem to me to realize 
even now that, through the new 
tariff, Japanese industry as a whole 
is likely to lose much more by les- 
sened ability to compete in foreign 
markets than it will gain by shack- 
ling foreign competition in its home 
markets. 

Even after Japan’s adoption of the 
moderately protective tariff of 1899 
its export yarns to China—in the 
much discussed ‘‘market at her 
doors’’—dropped from a product of 
340,000 bales to a recent average of 
250,000 bales. From 1899 to 1908 
(according to the latest published 
Government figures), the number of 
employees in Japanese cotton fac- 
tories increased only 240—one-third 
of one per cent.—from 73,985 to 
74,225, to be exact. I have already 
alluded to the figures showing the 
comparative English and Japanese 
import of raw cotton from 1890 to 
1909, as furnished me by Mr. Robert 
Young, of Kobe—Japan increasing 
its imports from $30,000,000 to $54,- 
000,000, or 77 per cent., while Eng- 
land’s advance was from $135,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000, or 122 per 
cent. The increase in England’s 
case, of course, was largely (and in 
Japan’s case almost wholly) due to 
the increased price of the cotton it- 
self, but the figures are none the 
less useful for the purposes of com- 
parison. 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter would seem to be that business 
is prospering more where the intelli- 
gent and expensive white labor is 
used than with cheap and unskilled 
Oriental labor. 








OAK 


_.Just what farmers need. 
easily as one-horse cultivator. 
time. 


invention, never clogs. 









Prices | 








FERTILIZER 
AND CULTIVATOR. 


Simple, small, light weight. 
Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at the same 
Cultivator teeth in front break the soil; fertilizer falls on freshly turned 
earth and is worked in by the three plow blades in rear. 

er Fertilizer distributed from behind or at side 
for side dressing, quantity readily regulated. 
quickly attached to shanks, make it adapt- 
able to any kind of work. Can be used on 
any crop the season through. 
the Oak.” 


Co-Operative Easy Payment Plan. 


Write for full particulars, NOW, lest you 
forget. 


OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern,N.C. 


DISTRIBUTER 


Guided and handled 


Fertilizer feed, our own 
Special steels and teeth, 


“Durable as 


Costs but little. Sold on our 




















sold under our name. 





Less than carload lots 
F. O. B. Raleigh. 


Be On the Safe Side! 


Protect yourself against inferior varieties 
If you want genuine 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 


‘‘Earliest maturing Cotton Seed in the world”’ 
See that this Trade Mark gar 
and our guarantee is on each bag. 

ES CETIONG LOB is cscsceccasdencsrcisssoncpd $1.10 per bu. 
..-$1.15 per bu. 


W. A. SIMPKINS CMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 

































"Get It From 


hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


133 CentsaRodUp 


Sold on 80daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galva 


BARBED WIRE $1.45 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, 



















Strongest, most durable fence ¢ — 
made, Heaviest, closest wires. Double 
P’galvanized. Practically indestructible, Stock 
stroig. Chicken tight. 14 to 35c per rod. Samnle free, 
The Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, 0 
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FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay’ 
First class material, smooth and uniform. 





WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET We want to cor- 
respond with 
every man inte ested in this subject. Tiling 
is really not an expense, but a govd investment, 
ac:opincreaser. Let us tell you why and how 
and what others have done. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N C. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, : N. 





























BOONE COUNTY SEED CORN 


Pure bred Boone County Special Seed Corn. 
Two dollars per bushel. 


J.A. HARDY, - - - - - - 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16 years personal supervision and selec- 

tion, I have developed an excellent prolific corn. 

My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 

er acre; last season it was 160 bushels per acre. 
rice $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. 

NOAH BIGGS. Scotland Neck N. C. 

SEED CORN Cocke’s prolific is reliable, 

has stood the test, wil! al- 

ways give you a good yield, is father of all the 

proli ics. I gr: w it especially for seed. Buv on 

cob a:.d know what you plant, $2 06 per bushel. 


Produces 2 to 6 ears per stalk. 
WILL GROOME, - - - - 


Blackstone, Va. 








Greensboro, N. C. 


SOY BEANS 


No other crops so valuable 
for fertilizing, hay and 
soiling. Millet, Cotton and 
Cane Seed, and Sweet Po- 


i EFAS tatoes. Write for illus- 
rated catalogue. It is free. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY 
Trade Street, ... .. Hickory, N. C. 


The Celebrated Crosland Cotton 


1200 Ib. cotton makes 500 Ibs. lint; often more. Bugs and 
ties not included, saving $1.50 per bale in picking alone. 
Yields as much seed cotton per acre as any other variety. 
A de better staple. Drought and wet weather proof, 
as fruit is evenly distributed over stalk. 
= 1,800 Ibs. per acre. 75c per bushel. 
can nuts for sale at 30 to 50c per Ib. according to size 
and variety. CHAS. CRUSLAND, Bennettsville, S. C. 
IMPROVED 


COookK’s Cotton Seed 


For sale by the first who introdueed them in 
the State of North Carolina. 

Price $1 per bushel as they come from gin. De- 
linted seed 25c per bushel higher. All shipped 
in strong 2% bus. sacks and delivered my depot. 

Sold U. S. Government doing demonstration 
work in North Carolina for past four seasons. 
Apply to CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 

Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Hope’s Mexican Big Boll Cotton 
Has No Equal 

Yield is from three to twelve hundred pounds 

per acre over common varieties. Largest and 


earliest Big Boll known. 30 bolls to pound. 
Earlier than King’s. Ffifty bags, 3 bushels 


each, $5 per bag. 
J. D. HOPE, - Sharon, S. C. 


Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
corn at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
per cent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 


CHERAW, S. C. 


Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


The result of five years careful field selec- 
tion from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
ear made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
ushel. Peck 85 cents, 4 bushel $1.50, bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Cotton Seed 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotten seed for 
sale. Vigorous growing, medium maturing. 
Large bolled and heavy yielding variety. 

IRECTOR 























North Carolina Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N.C. 


COT 





Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to 


B.W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and de- 
scriptive circular of 
his Extra Prolific 
Cotton, and Price of 
Seed. It’s free, and 
will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS 
to YOU. 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three 
Bales per acre. 


PRICE OF SEED: 1 bushel, $1.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; 
5 bushels, $6.50; 10 bushels, $12.50; 12 bushels, 
os 20 bushels, $24; 25 bushels, $30; 50 bushels, 

7.50; 100 bushels, $110. Car lots, $'.05 per 
bushel, f.0 b. NONA. 

















FREE SEED BOOK W"'te, fer today nd 


facts about the high quality field seeds we 
sell and guarantee—sound, clean, 
good. Weship on approval. 


LOUISVILLE SEED CO., Louisville, Ky. 
Sole Distributors for the 
Orchard Grass Seed Commission Co. 






















COTTON SEED---Seauine “Simpkins Pro- 

lific,” the ‘““‘Two-bale to- 
the-acre” kind. Is the earliest, bears the full- 
est, and yields the most lint of any kind that 
has been planted in this section. This is the 
kind that all Farmers should want. These seed 
were carefully selected for planting, no top seed 
were saved. Price 1 to 10 bushels; $1.00, 10 to 50 
bushels; 90 cts, 50 bushels or more 75¢ per bu., 
f. o. b. this point. Send money order or check 
and get your wants supplied. A. J. PARKER, 
Speed, N. C. 






















What Does It Cost To} 
Operate an Automobile? 


HAT depends almost entirely 
on the make of car you buy, 


The first cost of some cars is little, and the 
operating, or second cost, is big. 


The logical and safe thing is to consider the second cost 
first, and the first cost last. 


In designing, in selecting material, in manufacturing Over- 
land cars, we have spared no effort or expense to produce cars 


that will give utmost service at the least possible expense. 

That our policy is correct is amply proven by the unparalleled 
success of the Overland—the most economical car in the world 
both in first cost and second cost. 

There are now about one thousand Overland dealers. One of 
them wants an opportunity to prove to you by actual comparison 
and demonstration the full significance of the strong statement 
just made. 

Twenty-five thousand enthusiastic 
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owners will vouch for that statement in no uncertain terms. Be- 
low we reproduce one typical, unsolicited expression. We have 
purposely selected from the mass the letter of a physician, because, 
of all men, he is the one who must have an absolutely depend- 
able, economical car for continuous service—summer and winter, 
day and night. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
OVERLAND AUTO CO., TOLEDO.’OHIO. | 
GENTLEMEN—When I talked of buying an automobile more thana year ago there were I 
many very important questions that no one was prepared to answer: They were con- 
cerning the upkeep of the machine. I have kept a careful tabulated account of my year’s 
expense, and am glad to furnish you with this information. 
With the exception of ten days sickness last winter, my machine has been run asa 
physician runs a machine in his practice scattered all over the city, besides taking many 
pleasure rides of evenings and some Sunday rides to adjoining country towns. 


My gasoline cost me for the year - - - $59.67 
Lubricating oil - - - - - - - 8.65 
Transmission grease - ~ - - - 2.63 
Anti-freeze fluid - - - - - - 3.25 
Battery cells - - - - - - - 4.25 


This makes for the year an average of 21%c. per day for actual running expenses. 
Other expenses, including all supplies and mending tubes, tires, patches, etc., as well 
as licenses and all expenses connected with owning a machine, cost an additional 23%c 
per day, making a total of 45c. per day. I have not heard of any car that compares with 
the Overland in economy for upkeep. 
Yours for the Overland, 
W. R. STEWART, M.D. 


{ It is, of course, impossible for any manufacturer to say how muchit will 
cost an owner to operate his car. There is a wide range of difference in 
conditions and in drivers. The very nature of Overland manufacturing methods insures 
a car that must perforce be efficient, reliable and economical. We know from our own 
experiments and from the actual experience of Overland owners that it offers the greatest 
automobileivalue when purchasing price is considered and that it can be operated and 
maintained at less cost than any car of similar rating. We make five models, all with high 
duty, quiet, four-cylinder motors, from 20 to 40 horse-power. There are twenty-two 
body styles, priced from $775 to $1675. This car shown below is Model 51, with fore-doors 
and center control, that is to say, the shifting lever and emergency brake lever are inside 
the car in the center at the left of the driver. Notice on other fore-door makes the 
levers are outside, proving that the body is patched up with the fore-doors to meet 
the latest ideas. Model 51 has a thirty horse-power, four cylinder motor that is a marvel 
of efficiency, quietness and reliability. Dual ignition, magneto and battery, 110-inch 
wheel base, seats five people, tires 34x34 in., three speeds reverse and selective. Brakes 
internal expanding, external contracting. 


Get in touch with the OVERLAND dealer nearest you and com- 
pare this car with others about this price. Write for CATALOG. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


167 Central Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 


























Vy, Model 51 (Fore-Door) 110 in. Wheel ! 
_ Base, 4-Cylinder, 30 H. P. $1.250. na 


























